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Lt. Gen. Drum would not mislead the public 








Our Foretg 


is back from abroad... 


The heavy tread of marching men 
sounds once more over old battle- 
grounds. Will the European cauldron 
boil over? Will war come today... 
tomorrow ... next week? None can 
answer for sure. 


So Joseph Phillips, head of News- 
week’s Foreign Affairs staff went to 
Europe to scan the lowering clouds. 
He saw thunder-heads . . . and silver 
linings. 


In company with members of News- 
week’s European offices, Phillips inter- 
viewed government and political lead- 
ers, studied the military situations, 
toured munition plants. And he re- 
vived friendships and contacts among 
authorities and journalists, developed 
when Phillips was himself, for ten 
years, a prominent foreign correspon- 
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JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


dent stationed successively in London, 
Paris and Moscow. 


Part of Phillips’ sojourn abroad was 
spent in preparing Newsweek’s for- 
eign news sources for continued split- 
second operation, despite any eventu- 
alities. No matter what new crises may 
burst upon an anxious world, accurate 
foreign news and authoritative sig- 
nificance will be supplied uninter- 
ruptedly to Newsweek readers. 


It is not Joseph Phillips’ intent to pre- 
pare any special reports or stories on 
the European situation as he found it 
this trip. Rather, the up-to-the-min- 
ute material and knowledge he gath- 
ered will be used to augment News- 
week’s already authoritative coverage 
of world affairs ... and to help Phil- 
lips and his staff to determine the sig- 
nificance of events in the months ahead. 
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- [Everything You Want to Know About 


MUSIC 


Edited by DEEMS TAYLOR 


Here is a musical education covering all music—opera, concert, radio broadcasting, pho- 
nograph recordings. 100,000 copies already sold! To reach an even wider circle of music 
lovers, it has been completely brought up-to-date (to October, 1938), and its price re- 
duced from $6.00 to ONLY $2.95. Even this small amount may be paid in easy install- 
ments—if, after 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION, you love the book and decide to keep it. 


is in this Magnificent 


one volume oPE DIA 





[F you were to select an authority to 
help you get more deeply-felt enjoy- 
ment and meaning out of every musical 
creation you ever hear—it would cer- 
tainly be DEEMS TAYLOR! This com- 
poser, critic, writer and lecturer was 
chosen as radio commentator by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Metropolitan Opera! No musical au- 
thority is better known for his ability 
to talk and write so simply and fasci- 
natingly as to magically open up to 
music lovers a new world of understand- 
ing and pleasure. 


Over 15,000 
Separate Entries 


Read very carefully the 
Table of Contents at the 
right. Until you know the 
interesting things which 
the Music Lovers’ Ency- 
clopedia so clearly tells 
you, music cannot fully 
become to you the unfailing source of 
happiness and exaltation, of both solace 
and stimulation, which it is to so many 
others. 


Here, for example, is a pronouncing 
biographical dictionary of musicians— 
with 8,500 entries—giving date and place 
of birth, death, their education and train- 
ing, what they composed, when and for 
what instruments. Here also is a com- 
plete dictionary of over 7,000 musical 
instruments and terms, with a key in 
16 languages. 


29 Special Articles 


Do you know the true meaning of such terms 
as fugue, arpeggio, pianissimo, symphonic poems? 
What is counterpoint, dissonance, timbre? What 
are the origins of our present-day instruments? 


Twenty-nine special articles answer these and 
your hundreds of other questions. They tell you 
about the various instruments, their histories, 
tonal ranges, peculiarities—about Harmony, No- 
tation, How to Find and Follow Theme and Motif, 
tadio Music, Phonograph Music, Swing and 
Jazz, Acoustics, The Conductor and His Art. 


Read It 5 Days FREE 


Let this book show you how to enjoy 
to the full the pleasure you may be miss- 
Ing as—day after day, evening after 
evening—the most inspiring music Man 
has ever composed is made so richly and 
teadily available to you and your family. 
‘ee why this is a book which you and 
your children should have! Simply mail 
the coupon and it will be sent to you for 
5 days’ free reading. 





SEND NO MON EY FREE ediicouiaiaina 


ts ind no money with the coupon. When this golden-stamped, fabrikoid-bound De Luxe Edition 
Ir Oona to you, merely accept it for five days’ free 
oe ae ARE IT with any book of its kind selling for 4 or 5 times its price! Then, if you wish to 
world . do so and forget the matter. If, on the other hand, you feel it opens up to you a new 
oan of musical appreciation, understanding, and pleasure, send us only $1 and the balance in 

payments : $1 one month later, and 95 cents one month after that. (Only $2.95 in full, instead 


of its former price, $6.00. ) 
You risk not 








Only *2:95 Complete 





. i hing in mailing this coupon except the cost of the stamp. Will you mail it at once? 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. N.W.8, Garden City, New York. 


Partial Contents 
COMPOSERS 


Over 8,500 entries, giving names, dates, works, 
of all major and minor composers, instrumentalists, 
vocalists, music critics and writers. Fully up-to- 
date, containing material on modern figures, classi- 
cal and popular. 

In addition—36 articles and short biographies 
on the lives and music of all the greatest composers 
whose works form the major part of all classical 
music heard on today’s radio and symphony pro- 


90 OPERA SYNOPSES 


The stories of 90 great operas, giving plot, names 
of characters, composer, librettist, place and date of 
first performance. Every opera included in modern 
repertoires, plus some of the rarer works. 


NOTATION, HARMONY, FORM 


Interesting charte of The Keyboard, Scales, In- 
tervals—Dance Rhythms—Signs, Symbols—Times and 
Rhythms. Ranges of Voice and Instruments. 


INSTRUMENTS 





Descriptions of the instruments, with their histo- 
ries, tonal ranges, peculiarities, their relations to the 
orchestra as a whole, and the greatest exponents of 


each instrument, 


DEFINITIONS, PRONUNCIATIONS 


A complete, 168-page phonetic table of pronuacia- 
tion for Americans, enabling them to use correctly the 


musical terms and phrases in 16 languages. 


29 SPECIAL ARTICLES 


On all phases of music, history, technique— Arous- 
tics, Counterpoint, Jazz, Swing, Radio Music, Opera, 
Phonograph Music, The Conductor and His Art, Harmo- 
ny in Practice, Notation, Piano Studies, The Orchestra 
and Orchestration, Hymnology, Band Instruments, Lead- 
ing Motives, Orchestration of Theatre and Dance Music. 


OVER 100,000 COPIES 


OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN SOLD 


Originally compiled by Rupert Hughes; completely re- 


vised and newly edited by 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


and Russell Kerr, 
Assoc. Ed. of Musical Courier 


it > £74 i 


Ay. 


examination, without obligation. READ 
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5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. N. W. 8, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me, for 5 days’ free examination, the 900-page 
MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, in De Luxe Fab- 
rikoid binding. When it arrives, I may read it for 5 days 
with the understanding that if I decide not to keep it, 
I may return it to you with no further obligation. Other- 
wise, I will send you only $1 as first payment, $1 one 
month later, and 95 cents one month after that. 
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A FEW 
INTERESTING 
FACTS 
about America’s 
Newest 
Merchant Ship: 


* 
Length—723 feet 


Beam—92 feet 


. 
Capacity—1219 
passengers 


Crew Re- 
quired — 639 
2 


The AMERICA 
will be a 100% 
American ship -- 
practically every 
State in the Union 
contributing to 
her construction. 


Down the Ways slides the huge, gracefully-proportioned, hull. Water-borne, and work starts at once on the America’s 
glistening super-structure and interior ... her completely glass-enclosed promenade . .. mammoth sun decks (for all three 
classes) . .. streamlined funnels. Next spring the finished product—a completely modern luxury liner. 








On Thursday, August 31st, the largest and 
finest liner ever to be built in the United 
States will be launched. She will be christened 
AMERICA. Next spring, she will join the 
popular MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON 
in a weekly service to ALL EUROPE. 

And a proud ship she will be—the new 


America! Not only willshe rey onthetraditions 
of gracious hospitality and skillful management 


which have won so many thousands of friends 
for her famous sisterships, the Manhattan and 
Washington, but also he will embody every 
feature that careful planning and long ex- 
perience can devise for luxurious ocean travel. 


Interior Decoration will follow 
strikingly simple lines. Soft,neutral 
colors predominate — creating a 
restful and subdued background 
for shipboard activity. Above is a 
sketch of one of the roomy cabin 
class staterooms, which, like every 
room on the ship, will be thought- 
fully arranged and equipped with 
every comfort and convenience 
..- at left, a section of the stunning, 
air-conditioned Main Dining 
Room which will have two floor 
levels. 





RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 
THE MAIDEN VOYAGE OF THE AMERICA 


Accommodations for the first sailing of a great ocean liner 
are sold out months in advance. We suggest that if you are 
planning a trip to Europe next spring, you place your name 
on the reservation list now. No sbligntion, of course. 


PRESENT U.S. LINES SERVICES 
to Ireland, England, France and Germany direct 
s.s. WASHINGTON s.s. MANHATTAN 


sailing Sept. 6, Oct. 4, Nov. 1 sailing Sept. 20, Oct. 18, Nov. 15 
Cabin Class, $186 up: Tourist, $127 up: Third, $95 up 

Or on the alternate weeks—s. s. PRES. HARDING and s.s. PRES. 

ROOSEVELT, Cabin, $136 up: Third, $91 up. Also “American 


One Class” liners weekly direct to London —fortnightly to Cobh 
and Liverpool—for oviy $105 up. See your local Travel Agent. 


S.LINes 


NAME 





STREET 





” CITY 





Check pal) if you would also like further details of present U.S. Lines 
services, and mail this coupon to your local travel agent or any of the 
offices listed below: 
. a . 
U. S. LINES, ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 216 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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Frankmas Day 





A petition in the form enclosed js being — 
circulated in South Dakota. rit 
T. M. BAILEY [bili 

Sioux Falls, S.D. quot 


The petition enclosed by Mr. Bailey fa us, | 
lows: scrip 
To THe Concress oF THE UNITED States: “ours 

wHEREAS, the Christmas holiday is merely g 
relic of the old order and the horse and bugy 
days; and 7 

wuerEAs, the birthday of our crear prey. 
DENT on Jan. 30 should be celebrated in place 
of Christmas; and 

WHEREAS, this change is desired by variq 
merchants in order to extend the holiday shop. 
ping season until Jan. 30; 

Now THEREFORE, WE HUMBLY PETITION: 

(1) That Christmas be abolished and rrayx. 
MAS DAY be substituted therefor; 

(2) That since Lincoln and Washington ar 
overshadowed by our GREAT PRESIDENT, their 
birthdays be no longer celebrated on Feb, 12 Su 
and Feb. 22, but be changed to Apr. 1 and 
celebrated together. 
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Hay Fever War a‘ ; 
There are 6,000,000 hay-fever sufferer for € 


in the United States and all that anybod; "¢ 
does for us is an occasional “Gesundheit” ontiel 
We have therefore determined to & = 
things for ourselves and we have organized Chris 
this society for the avowed purpose of 
eliminating causative factors such as nox- HH ,, tg 
ious weeds, especially ragweed, and to en- Han ¢ 
courage scientific research to find a cure J porly 


know 


for the malady. ing | 

To all “hay feverites” who send us their J pone 
names and addresses to our regional office It 
at 657 Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minn, & nom 


we send our free research bulletins to keep J py ; 
them posted on the latest developments in && ..,);, 
the march toward our goal—“a society & , dif 
without hay fever.” 
THE NATIONAL HAY FEVER SOCIETY, INC. Al: 
L. King, 
. , , Secretary Lake 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





new 

‘ dress 
Quoting Burns 1852. 
Your quotation from Robert Burns [in J that. 


advertisements quoting the opinions of J "0on 
prominent persons concerning NewsweE«k| [Jose 
does not ring true to my ear. In this neck J sayet 
of the woods I have no reference books, Josey 
but the Scotch enunciation would indicate Hj re 


that the correct way is: stano 
. +b] ny 

“To see oorsel’s as ithers see us. ry 
If, perchance, from your coign of “so 


vantage, you find that I have made 4 touch 
blunder in this, you will, no doubt, free #j an 







me from this “foolish notion.” lo, I 
NATHANIEL M. BROWN ae 

. avi 
Harriman, N.Y. cubin 
Just what pronouns Burns used—or & %rva 
meant to use—is a matter of debate. @ save 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, the stand- "tf 
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ard reference work in this field, gives the 
version employed by Newsweek: “To see 
oursel’s as others see us.” Stevenson's 
Home Book of Quotations quotes it: “To 
see oursels as ithers see us.” The definitive 
edition of the Scottish poet's works, 
published in Edinburgh in 1877, lists the 
quotation as “To see oursel as ithers see 
ys.” noting in addition that in one manu- 
script Burns wrote it “oursels”; in others, 


> 
“oursel. 
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Suffolk’s Peanuts 

On page 38 of your Aug. 21 issue, you 
published four peanut pictures. The last 
of the four was a picture of a jumbo 
elephant eating his fill of jumbo peanuts. 
This picture was taken in Suffolk, Va. 
(generally recognized as the world’s largest 
peanut market), yet you made no mention 
of Suffolk. 

Since this idea was conceived in Suffolk, 
we feel left out. 


Suffolk, Va. 


FRED L. HART JR. 





Wives and Concubines 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for the past three years and look forward 
for each new issue with much enthusiasm. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
artice Mormon Fiesta in the July 31 issue. 
I am a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, commonly 
known as the Mormon Church, and wish 
to take this opportunity to inform you of 
an error in this article concerning the 
early pioneers of Utah, described as hav- 
ing been urged to have many wives and 
concubines. 

It is true that the church did permit its 
members to practice polygamy at one time 
but it never did permit them to have con- 
cubines. 1 am sure you will agree there is 
a difference between wives and concubines. 


: GEO. H. PINCKNEY 
Alameda, Calif. 


According to The Deseret News (Salt 
Lake City, Utah) of Sept. 14, 1852, the 
new Mormon leader Brigham Young ad- 
dressed the Elders as follows on Aug. 29, 
1852: “You heard Brother Pratt state . . 
that a revelation would be read this after- 
noon, which was given previous to Joseph’s 
Joseph Smith’s] death . . . ‘Verily, thus 
sayeth the Lord unto you, my servant 
Joseph, that inasmuch as you have in- 
quired of my hand to know and under- 
stand wherein I, the Lord, justified my 
servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as 
also David and Solomon, my servants, as 
touching the principle of their having 
many wives and concubines: Behold, and 
lo, I am the Lord thy God, and will 
answer thee as touching this matter .. . 
David received many wives and con- 
cubines, as also Solomon and Moses my 
servants .. . and in nothing did they sin 
save m those things which they received 
not from me’.” 











“UNTIL TONIGHT 
1 HAD NEVER REALLY 
SEEN A SUNSET” 








DEAR MOTHER: 

Dad was right —this is the only 
way to travel. Everything is so beautiful 
from the air that nothing seems real 
except me, my fellow passengers and this 
great Douglas airplane. The sun is just 


setting and 
ous picture. 


my window frames a glori- 
It makes me feel that until 


tonight I had never really seen a sunset. 





We seem to be sailing on a 
rainbow and the brilliance of 
the many reflected colors is a 
thrill I shall never forget.... 


FIRST AROURD 


.THE WORLD 
SF vow THE WORLD OVER 


*% North America: American Air Lines Inc. x Braniff Airways + Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. 
Eastern Airlines ¥¢ Northwest Airlines, Inc. % Pan American Airways *% T.W.A. * United Air Lines 
Western Air Express + Wéilmington-Catalina Airline + Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico 
* South America: Pan American Airways x Pan American Grace Airways *& Australia: Airlines 
of Australia x Australian National Airways *% Europe: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden + Air France, 
France * Avio Linee, Italiane, Italy *% C.L.S., Czechoslovakia x K.L.M., Netherlands % L. A. P. E., 
Spain * L.A. R.E.S., Roumania *% LOT, Poland *% S. A.B. E.N.A., Belgium + Swissair, Switzerland 
* Orient: China National Aviation Corp. *% K.N.1.L.M., Netherlands Indies + Japan Air Transport 
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The world’s fastest highway is all yours, when “eee 
you go out of town by Long Distance tele- reds 
phone service. No red lights. No speed limits. of th 
You reach your destination in about a min- Mc) 
ute and a half (average time). You settle your x. 
JAC. 
business through direct, personal discussion. agent 
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ang up — and you re back at your desk]! solid: 
: their 
Travel the Long Distance way often. For a pol 
day, night and Sunday rates, consult your sal 
directory or ask the operator. ro 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Qumansky in Trouble? 


Diplomatic circles in Washington are 
whispering that Soviet Ambassador Con- 
stantin Oumansky, who left last month for 
a three-month “holiday” in Moscow, is in 
trouble. The story is that his failure to pre- 
vent admission here of W. G. (Schmelka 
Ginsberg) Krivitsky, whose anti-Stalin 
articles have been appearing in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, and also his failure to 
prevent publication of the articles, put him 
on Stalin’s “purge” list. Oumansky’s friends 
point out that, contrary to his announced 
plan, he left his wife and daughter in this 
country when he departed. State Depart- 
ment officials say they received no request 
from Oumansky to exclude Krivitsky, how- 
ever,and don’t put much stock in the story. 


Political Straws 


Vie Sholis, former Chicago newspaper 
man, now publicity man for Harry Hop- 
kins, is credited with bringing out that 
thumping third-term speech by Mayor 
Kelly of Chicago at the Young Democrats’ 
convention; Kelly had come out for a third 
term before, but never quite so strongly 
... Judge Warren Davis of Philadelphia is 
not the only Pennsylvania judge who’s 
being investigated by the Department of 
Justice; affairs of at least one other judge 
and a prominent attorney are being looked 
into... House Majority Leader Sam Ray- 
burn told friends he was embarrassed by 
the obvious effort to use his Garner en- 
dorsement to offset the pro-Roosevelt spirit 
of the Young Democrats’ convention. 


McNutt’s Press Relations 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt has decided there will be no press 
agent for the FSA as a whole. Press agents 
for the various governmental units con- 
solidated under his direction will continue 
their usual work, but McNutt has adopted 
a policy of being personally available to all 
newspaper men. Chief reason is to avoid 
possible criticism that he was using a gov- 
ernment press agent to assist in his Presi- 
dential buildup. 


G-men Spied on 


The G-men, Uncle Sam’s crack spy 
chasers, have discovered there’s a spy in 
their own department who’s tipping off 


their domestic activities. Recently FBI 
agents were sent, under secret orders, to 
several Midwestern cities in search of evi- 
dence for the Justice Department’s pend- 
ing antitrust action against the building- 
construction industry. When they arrived 
at their various destinations they were met 
by newspaper men who not only knew 
when they were coming, but where they 
would stay in the city and even the nature 
of their mission. Presumably, the same in- 
formation went to the contractors, union 
chiefs, and city officials whom the G-men 
were assigned to investigate. The leak 
hasn’t yet been discovered, but agents are 
probing the Justice Department’s steno- 
graphic pool, which handles all corre- 
spondence. 


Insurance Investigation 


When the TNEC opens its insurance 
hearings this week, a source close to the 
committee reveals that its investigators 
will present charges that the officers of one 
insurance company specializing in indus- 
trial insurance have been guilty of “whole- 
sale looting” of the company. Other com- 
mittee allegations as the hearing progresses 
will attempt to show that workingmen 
have been “gypped” through purchase of 
industrial-type “burial insurance,” and that 
one company even tried to develop a sort 
of “voluntary lapse” by persuading work- 
ers to drop insurance when it appeared 
likely they might collect under it. 


Cochran Shift 


It may be denied, but according to in- 
siders this is the story behind H. Merle 
Cochran’s shift from the diplomatic serv- 
ice to the Treasury Department. Cochran, 
able first secretary of the Paris Embassy 
for nearly ten years, is an authority on 
international economics and one of the 
men largely responsible for laying the 
groundwork for the Franco-American 
trade agreement. In the last few months he 
has consistently questioned Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt’s analysis of the foreign 
situation, and particularly felt that his 
superior’s opinions on the chances for war 
were overpessimistic. Rather than con- 
tinue in Paris under the circumstances, he 
accepted the chance to become director of 
the Stabilization Fund. 


Trivia 

Governor Stark of Missouri and former 
Rep. John J. O’Connor of New York were 
deprived of extra celebrations by the Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving Day order; both have 
birthdays on Nov. 23, and in addition it’s 
Governor Stark’s wedding anniversary .. . 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Vice President Garner was almost caught 
the same way; his birthday is on Nov, 22 
. . . Prize story of the week was the ‘tip 
whispered in political circles that in the 
last month Herbert Hoover had made a 
trip to Germany, talked with Hitler, and 
returned to this country without a line 
appearing in any newspaper; a checkup 
proved it false. 





Schuschnigg’s Fate 


Authentic information from a close 
friend of ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg’s wife 
reveals that rumors of the Austrian states- 
man’s mental failure are true. Eighteen 
months of custody in the Vienna Gestapo 
headquarters (Hotel Metropole) , where he 
is reported to have been subjected to per- 
sistent, if not severe, mental torture, have 
brought on the breakdown. Frau Schu- 
schnigg has told intimates that on her 
weekly visits she has watched him grow 
progressively worse and she now fears he 
will never recover. 


Czech Gold 


If war comes next month it will surprise 
at least some persons in Whitehall. A high 
British official reveals that trade and eco- 
nomic talks with Germany are due to be 
reopened in September, when the Reich is 
expected to start negotiations to obtain 
about $100,000,000 in Czech gold held on 
deposit by the Bank of England. Despite 
public condemnation of Robert Hudson’s 
scheme for a mammoth “reconstruction 
loan” to Germany, British officials are still 
convinced that Germany’s economy must 
be changed from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis before European peace is possible. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean the gold will 
be turned over to Germany. Present plan 
is to use at least a portion of it for refugee 


aid, 


Reich Labor Trouble 


Reports of labor trouble within the 
Reich have been substantiated by a corre- 
spondent just back from Germany. Work- 
ers in the Siegfried Line, in protest against 
low pay and poor food, adopted slowdown 
tactics and finally obtained a pay raise 
and improved conditions. Hamburg ship- 
yard workers got an 8-pfennig-an-hour 
raise when they held up work on the new 
warships by reporting “sick” or deliber- 
ately taking days off. Government at- 
tempts to step up coal production through 
increased working hours have failed be- 
cause of slowdowns. Such tactics are suc- 
cessful, of course, only because of Ger- 
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many’s severe labor shortage. Replace- 
ments for recalcitrant workers aren’t 
available. 


French Censorship 


The French Government is making dis- 
creet efforts to impose on foreign corre- 
spondents something of the same censor- 
ship clamped down on its own press. When 
the domestic censorship decree was issued, 
the Anglo-American Press Association in 
Paris inquired if it applied to members. In 
reply it received a copy of the decree, but 
no comment. Since then the Quai d’Orsay 
has made several efforts to influence the 
dispatches of foreign correspondents. Lat- 
est step was to ask the association to no- 
tify members not to send any news mate- 
rial which the French press has not already 


published. 


Channel Tunnel? 


Strange as it sounds, the British and 
French Governments are again considering 
a tunnel under the English Channel. It has 
been discarded before as too vulnerable 
in wartime, but both governments are now 
studying a secret report of Raoul Dautry, 
noted engineering expert and railway au- 
thority, who holds the project is feasible 
and can be made almost impregnable to 
attack. The tunnel could carry 150 trains 
or two army divisions a day and obviate 
the possible loss of troop ships operating 
from Channel ports. 


Foreign Notes 


Efforts of the Nazis to force Czech 
newspapers to join in the anti-Polish, anti- 
democracy press campaign haven’t been 
effective; editors have devised all sorts of 
fence-straddling phraseology to tone down 
articles ordered published by the propa- 
ganda bureau ... A Pole named Jaskolla, 
who’s a dead ringer for Hitler, is a night 
watchman on a Polish ship that smuggles 
Jewish refugees to Palestine . . . In case of 
war Hitler plans to establish roving head- 
quarters in an armored train . . . King 
Carol of Rumania is discreetly but busily 
shopping for a bride for Crown Prince 
Michael . . . The Turkish Parliament has 
appropriated $3,000,000 to establish train- 
ferryboat service across the Bosporus at 
Istanbul; it will be valuable for transport- 
ing supplies from Asia to the Balkans. 





Brokers’ Troubles 


Wai Street insiders say there’s a good 
chance that brokers’ commissions will soon 
be raised. The tip-off has already come in 
inspired newspaper stories planned to test 
public reaction, and within a few days a 
stock-exchange committee to study the 
rate scales will be named. The story behind 
it is this: Experts can’t figure out how the 
exchange, even with salary reductions and 





other internal economies, can break even 
unless it raises members’ dues. Should the 
SEC plan for a brokerage bank, or some 
other method of guaranteeing customers’ 
accounts, go through, brokers will be 
forced to raise commission rates in order to 
meet the additional financial burden. 


Labor Relations 


Personnel men in two motorcar com- 
panies which have enjoyed comparative 
freedom from labor troubles reveal this 
simple labor-relations secret. Their com- 
panies make a policy of keeping absolutely 
no minutes of meetings between officials 
and shop grievance committees. The rea- 
son is that hot words, personal attacks, 
etc., usually feature such meetings. If 
minutes are kept and typed, with copies 
distributed, everyone is reminded of these 
unpleasantries. When records aren’t avail- 
able the tendency is to forget things said 
in the heat of negotiations. 


Subsidy Report 


There'll be plenty of controversy when 
the ICC finally publishes its report on 
public subsidies to trucks, airplanes, and 
water carriers. The report, result of a sur- 
vey started five years ago when Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman was Federal 
transportation coordinator, will come out 
within the next few weeks—just when 
railroad-truck discord is reaching a new 
high. The railroads charge that competing 
trucks are subsidized in that they do not 
meet their adequate share of highway costs. 
Trucking operators have recently started 
to defend themselves, but indications are 
that the report will make this unnecessary. 
Sources close to the commission say the 
trucks will get a clean bill of health. 


New Products 


The Fall River Curtain Co. is marketing 
Sanforized marquisette curtains that won’t 
shrink more than 1%; ordinary curtains 
may shrink as much as 14% .. . There’s a 
new nonfattening salad dressing, Non Plus, 
on the market; the base is mineral oil in- 
stead of the usual olive oil . . . General 
Motors is testing a new fiber-glass brake 
lining; it’s said to have insulating qualities 
superior to those of present materials. 


Business Footnotes 


To offset public and retailer reaction to 
the Coster-Musica scandal, a McKesson & 
Robbins vice president, W. E. Dewell, 
made a 12,000-mile good-will tour, con- 
tacting 1,000 drug representatives with ac- 
cess to 30,000 druggists; result was a gain 
over last year’s business . . . Alabama is 
planting 20,000 mulberry trees on its At- 
more prison farm in an attempt to develop 
a domestic silk industry; by using convict 
labor it will get around the cheap-labor 
drawback that has stymied previous ef- 
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forts to produce silk here . . . Althoug 
much has been made of the close link }, 
tween WPA jobs and retail trade, figuy, 
for July show that while there were 899, 
000 fewer WPA jobs than in February 
chain-apparel store-sales were up 14% anj 
variety stores up 6%; only departmen; 
store sales fell off—by 1% ... Englig, 
brokers have developed a side line—gel, 
ing U.S. gold coins at a premium. 













Press Notes 


The New York Post is considering «. 
tablishment of its own foreign service, byt 
a war may change the plans. . . Certaiy 
Washington correspondents, amused at tle 
Dies hearings, tried poking fun at the con. 
mittee in their news stories but found ther 
editors preferred the serious approach , .. 
The first section of each issue of New; 
From Germany, new official German news 
letter, is a department called “Refutation 
of Lies” . . . Richard Strout, a Washington 
correspondent for The Christian Scienc 
Monitor, has written a book from a jour. 
nal kept by a little girl 50 years ago; Mac. 
millan will publish it this fall under th 
title “Maud.” 


Robot Bombers 


Amid all the news of latest strides in 
military aviation, almost nothing has been 
printed about kindred developments that 
may be tremendously important in any fu- 
ture war—perfection of small torpedo 
planes guided by radio. The principle of 
radio direction isn’t new, and it’s known 
that most world powers have been striving 
to use it on projectiles that are little more 
than giant bombs equipped with wings 
and motors. Two Australians recently per- 
fected something new along this line. The 
biggest hitches have always been the in- 
ability to retain control beyond a few 
miles and the ease with which the enemy 
can set up radio interference. Only a major 
war is likely to reveal to what degree these 
obstacles have been overcome. 













Missing Persons 


Ruby Laffoon, former Governor of Ken- 
tucky (1931-35) who commissioned thou 
sands of Kentucky colonels, lives in Madi- 
sonville, Ky., where he has a lucrative 
law practice; is still active politically and 
recently campaigned for John Y. Brown 
in the gubernatorial primaries . . . Baron 
Louis de Rothschild, Vienna banker cap- 
tured by the Nazis at the time of the 
Anchsluss and held until early this year, 
has moved from Paris to London, where 
he has taken a house in fashionable Bry- 
anston Square . . . Carlyle Blackwell, fa 
mous leading man of the silent screet 
(1913-22) and one of the first male stars 
to earn a four-figure salary, now lives ™ 
New York, where he works in the promo 
tion department of Calvert Distillers Corp. 


















oven 15,000 mone men 
ON THE PAYROLLS... 


@ The first Warner & Swasey turret lathe was shipped to the 
Crane Company, Chicago. 





At that time, The Wamer & Swasey Company employed 15 
men. The Crane Company employed about 1000 men. 


ring ¢. 


For nearly 60 years Warner & Swasey has built turret lathes. 
The Crane Company has bought scores of these turret lathes, 
pursuing a policy of expanding its machine tool equipment, 
replacing their old equipment as more productive machine tools 


An news were developed. 
futation - 


hington ' : For over half a century both The Warner & Swasey Company 
‘ and The Crane Company have consistently replaced obsolete 
equipment with more modern, faster machines. Again and again 
these companies have stepped up the capacity of their plants 
by the installation of more modern equipment. The number of 
men employed by these companies has increased year after 
year until today The Crane Company employs 18,000 men; 
Warner & Swasey Company employs 1500 men. 


It is a significant fact that the payrolls of both of these com- 
panies have steadily increased as more and better manufactur- 
ing equipment has been installed. 


Today these two companies employ nearly 20,000 men. The 
employment of more and more men has gone forward hand in 
hand with the replacement of old, inadequate equipment. 
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‘LT WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 


Lifeljuares 


“Returning from Atlantic City at 50 miles 
per hour, my left rear tire blew out. The car 
did not swerve in the least and LifeGuard 
allowed me to drive more than a half mile 
to a service station. | would not be with- 
out LifeGuards at any price. | drive about 
30,000 miles a year and consider Life- 
Guards low-priced insurance.” 

— J. F. Greenwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU'LL never be without Life- 
Guards, either, once you understand 
the positive protection they give to 
you, your family and your car. 


Protection on all four wheels! 
Protection on any road! No blow- 
out can harm you if you drive on 
LifeGuards, Goodyear’s greatest 
safety achievement! 


LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety tire 
built inside an extra-sturdy tube. 
You just take out your inner tubes, 
replace with LifeGuards and inflate 
in the usual way. If casing and tube 
blow out, LifeGuard remains in- 
flated, enabling you to bring your 
car to a smooth, safe stop. 


AT ANY PRICE! 


says J. F. GREENWOOD 


In sizes available, LifeGuards fit 
any make of tire, new or now in 
service. So you don’t need to wait 
until you buy new casings. But be 
sure you get LifeGuards. Don’t 
confuse them with what are known 
as “puncture-proof” tubes, designed 
for an altogether different purpose 
and giving no blowout protection. 


LifeGuards cost less per mile than 


- insurance... and they'll outwear 


more than one set of casings. So, 
you couple economy with peace of 
mind when you buy LifeGuards. 


Banish from your mind the con- 
stant fear of blowout dangers when 


MODERN SUCCESSOR 
TO THE INNER TUBE! 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety tire 
inside a tube ... both inflated 
through the same valve. If cas- 
ing and tube fail, inner tire sup- 
ports car until it can be brought 
to a safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car is easily identified by 
yellow and blue valve stems. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


you drive! Ask your Goodyear 
dealer or new car dealer how Life- 
Guards prevent accidents. It will 
take him just five minutes to show 
you that you can’t get better protection 
to save your life! ‘Their slight extra 
cost can be handled on an Easy 
Pay Plan, or added to your car 
financing plan. 

THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 
Shes Ste Spage at TK ease 


oD I want LifeGuard protec- oO Send me complete infor- 
tion. Have salesmancall. ~ mation about LifeGuards. 


ADDRESS 


in 
yj \ 
LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TIRE 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
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= Lack of Training Worst, 
ction @ Although Arms Are Also Short; 
xtra 
Easy [§ Drum Calls for ‘Realism’ 
Car 
The same Washington where, on a suffo- 
LIFE! cating July afternoon in 1861, hysterical 
~ == fugitives from the first Battle of Manassas 
am (Bull Run) had spread panic, last week 
nfor- lay panting in the August heat, unmindful 


of anew enemy across the placid Potomac. 
Along the dusty pike from Bristow, Va., to 
Manassas, whence Joseph E. Johnston and 
10,000 Virginians had come to turn the 
tide of battle for Beauregard 78 years be- 
fore, mechanized units of a Regular Army 
provisional division of 7,000 designated as 
the “Black” invader slipped across Broad 
Run half a mile below Brentsville, sur- 
prised the 109th Infantry, and rolled the 
startled Pennsylvania National Guards- 
men back upon Manassas. 

Theoretically, though the Pennsylvanians 
counterattacked smartly, the way had been 
opened to Washington. And to make their 
argument conclusive, the Regulars duped 
their less-experienced foes with a strategic 
retreat, shifted their position 14 miles to 
the east under cover of night, and, com- 
pletely enveloping the 28th’s left, hurled 













Acme 


Manassas maneuvers: tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are—resting 


Gaps in U.S. Preparedness 
Revealed by Army Maneuvers 


that division’s right and center back upon 
the Virginia, Maryland, and District of 
Columbia Guardsmen of the 29th. 

Awed “war correspondents” from Balti- 
more, Washington, and Richmond agreed 
it had been a realistic show. But as the first 
phase of America’s greatest peacetime 
maneuvers (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 21) ended 
and attention shifted to Plattsburg, N.Y., 
where “battles” twice as “bloody” will rage 
all this week, one lesson many of the re- 
porters missed was graven on the memories 
of military observers: though the official 
umpires’ verdict was not for publication, it 
was painfully obvious that 16,000 of the 
nation’s fittest young men had not, for 
want of adequate arms and training, pre- 
served the capital from 7,000 carefully 
drilled and highly mechanized Regulars. 

The lesson of Manassas—the foregone 
conclusion to be drawn from Plattsburg— 
simply bears out what military authorities 
always have known: America does not 
have, either in existence or on paper, an 
Army capable of repelling a first-class in- 
vader. 


Warnings 

For years veterans of the World War 
have been begging Congress and the public 
not to repeat the errors of 1914-18 (though 


the war had been in progress for two and a 
half years when America came in, it was six 
months before Washington was able to put 
the first division in the field.) A few weeks 
ago, alarmed lest Americans be lulled into a 
sense of security by record peacetime de- 
fense appropriations, Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard reminded the country that tiny 
Rumania has more men trained to use the 
implements of modern war. 

“We stubbornly misguide ourselves,” ex- 
ploded the doughty wartime commander, 
“on two counts: first ...a belief that the 
Navy ... is about all we need (never in a 
century and a quarter has our Navy ever 
won a war for us); second, that it is ‘war- 
mongering’ to demand an Army .. . having 
attack power (we’ve fought only one de- 
fensive war—the Revolution). ‘Defense’ 
talk has given the average citizen the im- 
pression that we are building up strong 
military power. We are not. We are adding 
only a few thousand soldiers to a small, 
old-fashioned ‘police force’ Army whose 
world rank is seventeenth . . . Ten thou- 
sand invaders . . . could whip our ‘initial 
protective force.’ . .. We should recognize 
that, due to advances by others, we are 
relatively less prepared today than in 
1917.” 

Another warning came last week from 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commandant of 
the First Army and “boss” of the current 
war games (see cover). Noting in an ad- 
dress to officers at Plattsburg that he 
had been urged to conduct the maneuvers 
on a basis of “paper” war strength, the 
man who planned the St. Mihiel and Ar- 
gonne drives observed dryly: “I have re- 
sisted this approach as unreal—as pre- 
senting a false picture and thereby deceiv- 
ing you and our fellow citizens . . . I have 
deemed it better to be realistic . .. such a 
conception must bring home to us some of 
the actualities of our state of prepared- 
ness.” 

So it was that the First Army entered 
the final phases of its quadrennial test this 
week—38 per cent short of its 480 allotted 
75s, with only 84 of 432 paper 155s, 31 in- 
stead of 72 anti-aircraft guns, 1,863 instead 
of 4,926 machine guns, 2,836 instead of 
6,663 automatic rifles, 4,416 instead of 
25,752 trucks, and 75,116 instead of 
321,475 officers and men. 

Though war games without fighting 
planes are as synthetic as chowder with- 
out clams, the First Army had the use of 
only one squadron of corps observation 
machines. (Since it is in the midst of its 
expansion program, the Air Corps could 
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Tents of the 18th Brigade dapple the landscape around Plattsburg 


not supply combat units.) The general 
staffs had necessarily to be improvised. 
No artillery larger than 155s and no anti- 
tank guns were available. Because Regular 
Army components are scattered through- 
out the United States and its possessions, 
no corps or Army regular chemical, en- 
gineer, signal, motor, medical, or supply 
units were on hand, except two signal bat- 
talions. Troop movements were ludicrously 
held up at roadside fences, not because of 
the barbed wire, but because, in the ab- 
sence of a suitable field for maneuvers in 
the area, the nation’s defenders could not 
trample a farmer’s corn. 


Answer 

In the face of such difficulties, 52,000 
Regulars and National Guardsmen from 
New England, New York, and New Jersey 
did the best they knew how. Developing 
the sham battle from unrelated regimental 
engagements through brigade and division- 
al problems to the final pitting of army 
against army, grocers and clerks sweated 
manfully through heat and driving rain, 
now and then dropping under the unaccus- 
tomed weight of full packs, running short 
of rations, or grumbling at the dinky “pup 
tents” that left their nether extremities a 
prey to formidable Adirondack mosquitoes. 

Star of the show was the mechanized 
Regular Army brigade from Fort Knox, 
Ky., whose sleek “iron horses” held the 
right of the “Blue” defense line north of 
Clintonville and proceeded to demonstrate 
(as had been expected) that in a maneu- 
ver of movement foot soldiers could not 
keep pace with mechanized cavalry. To 
the left of the “tin horse brigade,” the 1st 


Division and the 18th Brigade held a line 
running above Saranac. Against that line 
the 26th, 27th, 43rd, and 44th Guard Di- 
visions this week hurled themselves, fight- 
ing by night as well as by day—and dem- 
onstrated time and again that, for all their 
willingness, civilian soldiers sometimes 
haven’t much left to fight with after slog- 
ging 10 miles with 50-pound packs. 


‘Iron horses’: combat cars of the 7th Brigade 


That, in Drum’s view, was the root , 
the problem. In his address to officers h¢ 
emphasized that “in the final analysis yg 
must look to frequent training in the fief 
with troops as the real approach to pra 
tical efficiency . . . Our fleet . . . is organizej 
and trained as a homogeneous unit and » 
operates at all times . . . The larger Arm 
units are seldom brought together for op 
ganization and training . . . The superig 
quality of the officers and enlisted me 
cannot entirely compensate for these sep. 
ous defects, which will exist in any eme. 
gency unless we change radically our pre. 
ent system.” 

Agreement came from no less an author. 
ity than Gen. John J. Pershing, AEF 
commander just returned from France 
“He is perfectly right about the deficiencig 
of our Army. It’s very inadequate.” 

Meantime factories hummed, turning 
out planes and guns for a modern Army, 
Shipyards rang with the sound of electric 
hammers fashioning a Navy second to 
none. The newly created War Resources 
Board held its first exploratory session in 
Washington. America was busy spending 
nearly $2,000,000,000 on defense. But 
America’s first line of land defense was still, 
even on paper, only 546,000 men—many 
of whom had never had anything mor 
substantial in the way of training for bat- 
tle than an occasional two weeks’ summer 
encampment. 


Significance 


The United States Army actually is rela- 
tively less pepared today than it was in 
1917, because general apathy and the 
active opposition of pacifists drove it to an 
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alarmingly low point in the ’20s and early 
90s. When world events began about two 





as still, i years ago to force Congress and the public 

~many ( to take notice of its plight, the Army con- 

, more fq sisted of about 180,000 Regulars, 197,000 

or bat. a National Guardsmen, and 100,000 Reserve 
ummer fg Officers. 

Since then Congress has authorized per- 

sonnel increases to bring the Regular 

Army up to about 215,000 and the Guard 

is rela. MUP to a theoretical 250,000 (plus an en- 

was in (listed Reserve of 38,000), and funds to 

d_ the provide modern semi-automatic rifles, ma- 

‘to an chine guns, antitank guns, anti-aircraft 


guns, field and siege artillery, tanks, ar- 
mored cars, and other transport and 
ordnance necessities—but it will be months 
and in some cases years before the required 
numbers are actually available. 

After that comes an indispensable period 
of training in the use of unfamiliar 
weapons, and it is precisely here, as Drum 
tried to tell the public, that preparedness 
breaks down. Since it takes a minimum of 
one year (based on the experience of 
Europe’s peacetime conscript armies) to 
train a common foot soldier properly in the 
fundamentals of modern infantry warfare, 
it must be rather obvious that under the 
present system no one outside the small 
Regular Army will ever have adequate 
training. 

The problem in a democracy is to train 
men without permanently deflecting them 
from the normal economic stream. Amer- 
ica’s “citizen army” is based on the Na- 
tional Guard, maintained jointly by the 
states and the Federal Government but in 
peacetime ruled by the states. Three prime 
factors operate against increasing the effi- 
cieney of the Guard: (1) the low pay ($1 
aweek for drill, $1 a day and rations dur- 
ing the two weeks’ summer encampments) 

not attract recruits; (2) reluctance of 
employers to excuse men for longer annual 













maneuvers precludes anything like ade- 
quate training, and (3) the Guard officers, 
being civilians themselves, cannot in most 
cases be as familiar with modern weapons 
as professional soldiers, and are therefore 
not as well equipped to instruct the men. 

Whether the War Department could 
ever improve that situation without taking 
control away from the states is doubtful. 
But the whole question, as men like Drum 
view it, boils down to this: what is the 
sense of spending billions on weapons if the 
country cannot provide the men to use 
them? 





Heavenly Hitch 


During the last five years, Father 
Divine, Harlem cultist, has bought some 
25 farms and estates near New York City, 
at a cost of $212,000, as “heavens” for his 
followers. Last week, publication of cor- 
respondence between the Negro leader and 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt revealed that 
Divine was planning—or hoping—to pay 
$80,000 for a 600-acre estate near the 
President’s Hyde Park home which was 
willed by the late Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt to his niece, Mrs. James Laurens 
Van Alen. 

Divine wired the President: “With re- 
spect and appreciation for your very 
democratic administration at Washington, 
I wire you as a matter of courtesy to 
ascertain your views.” 

Stephen T. Early, the President’s secre- 
tary replied: “You have, of course, the 
right . .. to purchase any property which 
you may desire to acquire . . . The Presi- 
dent has felt for many years that the 
Vanderbilt place should be acquired pref- 
erably by some public or government 
body ... The place for nearly 200 years 
has acquired a character of an arboretum 
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The historic Vanderbilt estate at Hyde Park, N.Y., which Father Divine wants for a ‘heaven’ 


containing many mature species of trees 
from all over the world that can be found 
nowhere else in America.” 

In answer to an almost identical plea 
sent to her by Divine, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
plied: “I have talked with the President. 
. .- He is also writing you in regard to the 
history of the Vanderbilt estate . . . which 
contains such a remarkable collection of 
rare trees.” 

To all of which Divine answered: “I will 
instruct my followers to proceed with the 
negotiations . . . with best wishes that 
you may be as I am, this leaves me well, 
healthy, joyful, peaceful, lively, loving, 
successful, prosperous and happy in spirit, 
body, and mind and in every organ, 
muscle, sinew, joint, limb, vein, and bone 
and even in every atom, fiber, and cell of 
my bodily form.” 

But through her attorney, Mrs. Van 
Alen announced that she never, either 
directly or by agent, negotiated to sell the 
property to Divine. 





Waterbury Cleanup 


An event in Waterbury, Conn., last 
week handed a trump card to the Citizens 
Good Government Association, which has 
been fighting to win a municipal refer- 
endum on Oct. 3 to put Waterbury under 
a city-manager form of government. After 
six hours of pros and cons, a jury handed 
down a “guilty” verdict against T. Frank 
Hayes, for nine years Waterbury’s Mayor 
and until this year Connecticut’s Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and eighteen other city 
officials and leading citizens. , 

The verdict climaxed a nine-month trial 
in which the defendants were accused of 
defrauding the city—between 1930 and 
1937—of more than $1,000,000 by means 
of padded pay rolls. exorbitant contract- 
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ing fees, phony checks, and bloated ex- 
pense accounts (Newsweek, Dec. 12, 
1938) . With tears running down his cheeks, 
Hayes stumbled from the courtroom, 
sobbing: “It was in the cards.” 

On Monday, Superior Court Justice 
Ernest A. Inglis sentenced Hayes to from 
ten to fifteen years for his part in the fraud 
conspiracy. Daniel J. Leary, former city 
comptroller, received the same term, while 
Thomas P. Kelly, an alderman, and Carl 
D. Olsen, a former Waterbury banker, were 
sentenced to from seven to twelve years. 





Fair Troubles 


On Aug. 15, Grover A. Whalen, presi- 
dent of the corporation sponsoring the 
New York World’s Fair 1939, was con- 
fronted by two unpleasant facts: (1) de- 
spite bargain rates instituted last month 
(Newsweek, July 31) the total paid at- 
tendance, with only ten weeks to go on 
the first season, was 13,691,144—far short 
of the 40,000,000 expected by Oct. 31 and 
more than 3,000,000 shy of Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress figure at the same point 
in 1933, and (2) the fair owed $5,819,024 
in current obligations, including $3,500,000 
in overdue bills to contractors and others, 
in addition to its bonded debt. 

An SOS promptly went out to debenture 
holders, asking them to lend the fair the 
$1,270,000 already set. aside under an orig- 
inal guarantee of 40 per cent of the gate 
and to waive their rights to $2,800,000 in 
anticipated gate receipts. Fifty-three per 
cent of the bondholders agreed, making 
the condition binding on the other 47 per 
cent as regards the $2,800,000, but not the 
$1,270,000. Bayard F. Pope, treasurer of 
the Fair Corp., announced that he would 
seek a new bank loan to make up the dif- 
ference between what the bondholders put 
up and the $4,820,000 required to foot cur- 
rent bills and running expenses. 

While San Franciscans gloated that 
their Golden Gate Exposition was in the 
black, the New York attendance continued 
to hover around the 130,000-a-day figure 
through August, as compared with Chi- 
cago’s 187,000. That business stood a good 
chance of picking up, however, was indi- 
cated by a Gallup poll showing that 84 
per cent of those who had already visited 
the World of Tomorrow wanted to go 
again. 





Potomac Watch 


Roosevelt Ends Sea Cruise 
to Keep an Eye on Europe 


To the accompaniment of ominous 
rumblings from Europe this week (see 
page 16), President Roosevelt, refreshed 
by a North Atlantic fishing spree, headed 
for Washington to watch developments. 




















More World’s Fair strollers would solve the problem of gate receipts 


Whether he could content himself with 
merely watching remained a moot ques- 
tion over the week end. Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye, whose North Dakota neighbors pre- 
pared to boom him for the 1940 Republi- 
can Presidential nomination, thought not. 
“My guess,” the veteran isolationist 
grumbled, “is that the President, with 
Congress out of the way, will be moving 
into the middle of foreign difficulties, per- 
haps in Asia, with possible steps leading 
to more steps that ultimately call for ships 
and men—and then war.” With this pessi- 
mistic view Sen. Hiram W. Johnson of 
California, who plans to stump _ the 
country against the President’s once-de- 
feated Neutrality Bill, agreed. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s own words, the 
Senate’s failure to act on lifting the man- 
datory arms embargo (Newsweek, July 
24) had deprived him of another “shot for 
peace” by leaving him “all out of car- 
tridges.” Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
more skeptical critics were willing to wager 
he had picked up a few off the Nova 
Scotia coast. 

He could, for example, call a world 
conference—an idea he has toyed with 
more than once in the past. Or, despite 
Herr Hitler’s cool answer to his last such 
“cartridge,” the President could address 
new appeals to the Reichsfiihrer and 
Mussolini calling on them to preserve the 
peace. 

What appeared more likely was that, if 
he fired any “shots for peace” at all, they 
would be economic dumdum bullets calcu- 
lated to mutilate German, Italian, and 
Japanese finances. In fact, the way had 
been prepared at Tokyo for just such a 
volley. Having endorsed diplomatically 
the British stand that economic questions 
primarily involving China are not open to 
discussion with the Japanese, the United 
States last week became a tacit conferee in 
the temporarily stalemated Anglo-Japa- 
nese negotiations. The British meanwhile 
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were holding onto what silver they have ix 
China, and Washington was refusing t Bund 

; . ; un 
buy Japanese silver, leaving Tokyo in the 
embarrassing position of being without 
a ready means to finance its undeclarel 
war against the Chimese. 

While the President was making up his 
mind, the growing stream of distinguishel 
British visitors to America was augmented 
by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, Chamber 
lain’s predecessor as Prime Minister, who 
urged delegates to the Congress on Educ 
tion for Democracy in New York (se 
page 25) to “stress the spiritual rather 
than the political foundations of de 
mocracy.” Lord Baldwin made it plain 
that he did not believe Americans could 
live “in a walled garden,” adding: “Let us 
recognize that we both have a great part 
to play.” 

What part Americans thought theirs 
would be may have been indicated by 1 
Gallup survey showing that whereas in 
January 1937 only 38 per cent of those 
questioned thought the United States 
would be drawn into a European war, this 
week 76 per cent were resigned to such 
an eventuality—although only 25 per cent 
felt this country would send men as wel 
as money and implements of war. 



















































The Dies Hearing 


In the Caucus Room of the old House a 
Office Building in Washington last week, but 


the special committee investigating ul 
American activities resumed hearings after Var 
a two-month recess. Fritz Kuhn, the boli 
truculent Fiihrer of the German-Americat 
Bund, was lead-off witness. After a lack- J §N 
luster morning session, capital reporters nigh 
covering the hearings told Chairman j the 
Martin Dies of Texas that he would have ff he | 
to pep things up considerably if he hoped 
to make Page 1. 

Right after lunch, the committee took 
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1 hint. Rep. Joe Starnes of Alabama 
ed the excitable witness if the purpose 
{ the Bund wasn’t to establish a Nazi 
fom of government in this country. 
Kuhn’s face purpled; he slammed the 
table and shouted: “That’s an absolute 
Jie—a flat lie.” Starnes leaped forward with 
raised fist, but Capitol policemen had 
plenty of time in which to grab him. 

That coup de thédtre accomplished, the 
committee continued to rehash findings 
already brought to light in previous in- 
vestigations of the Bund. Kuhn admitted 
that the Bund was anti-Semitic; that it 
had a membership of 20,000 with four or 
fve times that many “sympathizers”; that 
ne had destroyed Bund records in an- 
ticipation of the Dies investigation, and 
that he had had an audience with Hitler 
in 1936 during which he handed the 
Reichsfiihrer $3,000 for the German “win- 
ter relief” fund. 

Two days later, Helen Vooros, 19-year- 
old ex-Bund member from Brooklyn, N.Y., 
reiterated charges she had made previous- 
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have ly: that she had been forced to leave 
‘sing Wi Bund camps because “boys and girls did 
ao things they shouldn’t.” 
declared 
: up bits Political Notes 
= Politics was in the summer doldrums 
1amber-fag last week, but politicians managed to make 
er, who the following news: 
Educa € Two confirmed third-termers, Solicitor 
rk (see General Robert H. Jackson and Interior 
rather Secretary Harold L. Ickes, went to bat for 
of de- President Roosevelt, who was on a ten-day 
t plain fishing trip off Newfoundland on the Navy 
s could MM cruiser Tuscaloosa. In a speech at Spring- 
“Let us field, Ill., Jackson declared that among 
at part Mi rank-and-file Democrats there was a “wide- 
_ Bjspread demand” for the President to 
theirs MM succeed himself. In Washington, Ickes an- 
d by a nounced that he had received a mahogany 
reas i MM case containing a petition signed by 40,000 
f those fi Puerto Ricans who asked the President to 
wae run again. 
er "On the other side of the fence, Sen. 
er cent Stederick Van Nuys, Indiana Democrat 
as well “20 weathered last year’s “purge,” pre- 
dicted that at least fifteen senators would 
refuse to support a third-term ticket. And 
before the National Fraternal Congress in 
Detroit, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, stated that the 
House My OURtry could attain an $80,000,000,000 
wail annual income (it is now $67,500,000,000) , 
gun but not by “rabbits out of hats . . . trick 
s after a "thetic . . . or by any Wizard of Oz.” 
1, the Vandenberg then posed in a ring of sym- 
rican {qq lic elephants at the Ionia Fair. 
. lack- Hi {New Dealers who were shocked a fort- 
porters HM night ago when Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
irmat fi the House majority leader, announced that 
| have ff he would back Vice President Garner for 





hoped 


. took 





President, began to rationalize Rayburn’s 
move in the light of his close personal 











friendship with Garner, which virtually 
obligated him to answer a query sent by 
The Fort Worth Star-Telegram to all 
members of the Texas delegation. The idea 
gained currency that one way to bargain 
for Garner’s support of a New Deal candi- 
date would be to nominate Rayburn as 
Vice President. 


{ White House strategists decided to work 
for passage next session of a bill quietly 
introduced last session by Rep. Lee E. 
Geyer of California, which would fatten 
the total Democratic vote among low- 
income citizens by nullifying poll tax re- 
strictions. It would chiefly affect the eight 
Southern States that still retain them: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. The percentage of adult citizens 
in those states who cast ballots in 1936 
ranged from 14.1 per cent in South Caro- 
lina to 33.5 per cent in Tennessee. 


{ Commenting on Democratic dissension, 


International 


Vandenberg posed with symbols 


Sen. James F. Byrnes remarked: “If the 
Democrats throughout the country are as 
badly divided as are the Democrats in the 
Senate and House, it is a waste of time to 
discuss who will be nominated by the 
Democrats, for the party will certainly be 
defeated.” 


{ Gallup poll findings: Although Young 
Democrats had dodged the third-term 
issue at their Pittsburgh convention 
(Newsweek, Aug. 21) , unorganized young 
Democrats favor another four years for 
Mr. Roosevelt by 52 per cent; Senator 
Vandenberg’s popularity with G.O.P. vot- 
ers has risen sharply in the past month, 
from 19 to 25 per cent, and 52 per cent 
of Wisconsin voters want a Republican 
President with District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey as their favorite standard bearer. 





Turkey Tempest 


Roosevelt Stirs an Outcry 


by Changing Thanksgiving 


Grateful that they had been spared by 
the redskins and had a harvest, the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, Mass., proclaimed 
Monday, Nov. 19, 1621, a day of Thanks- 
giving. One hundred and sixty-eight years 
later, President Washington designated 
Thursday, Nov. 26, a national “day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving and prayer.” Still later, 
Abraham Lincoln tried to anchor the 
movable feast to the last Thursday in No- 
vember, and after 1870 that date became 
the traditional time for Americans to feast 
on turkey. 

Last week, President Roosevelt sum- 
moned reporters to his summer home at 
Campobello, N.B., and calmly announced 
that he had advanced the date of Thanks- 
giving from Nov. 30 to Nov. 23 because for 
six years he has been bombarded by busi- 
nessmen and retailers to lengthen the shop- 
ping period between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Since Yuletide shoppers rarely 
start buying presents until after Thanks- 
giving, the storekeepers argued that a 
month instead of three weeks between the 
two holidays might skyrocket Christmas 
sales by as much as $1,000,000,000. 

Pleasing as such prospects were to re- 
tailers, the profit motive left other groups 
cold. The selectmen of Plymouth promptly 
informed Mr. Roosevelt that they would 
eat their turkey on the last Thursday in 
November: “It is a religious holiday and 
[you] have no right to change it for com- 
mercial interests.” And because the Presi- 
dent’s order actually applies only to the 
District of Columbia and Federal terri- 
tories, it became probable that there might 
be two Thanksgivings this year. A partial 
poll of Governors, who issue their own 
proclamations, showed that sixteen Demo- 
crats and six Republicans agreed to the 
change, but that three Democrats and 
seven Republicans stated that they would 
stick by the traditional date. Gov. W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas decided to keep har- 
mony by issuing proclamations on both 
dates. 

Confusion mounted as turkey growers 
hastened to fatten their flocks with extra 
rations and at least twenty major college 
football teams, with their annual “gridiron 
classics” set for Nov. 30, tried to re- 
arrange their schedules so that their final 
games could be played on Dec. 2—first 
Saturday following the previously expected 
Thanksgiving. The angriest complaints, 
however, came from manufacturers of 
calendars. 

A single exception was the Defiance 
Sales Corp. of New York which, due to 
an error, had sent out 100,000 1939 cal- 
endars with Thanksgiving falling on Nov. 
23. To this company Mr. Roosevelt’s ukase 
was an unqualified godsend. 
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Sudden German-Soviet Deal 


Leaves Europe ‘Thunderstruck 


British-French Dream 
of ‘Encirclement’ Shattered: 
Polish Picture Confused 


Nazi Germany and Bolshevik Russia, 
long-standing ideological enemies, this 
week announced a nonaggression pact that 
profoundly shifted Europe’s balance of 
power. It was the climax to a week of mys- 
terious negotiations which began with what 
might be called a peace scare. 


Echoes 


The peace scare followed a mysterious 
conference between Italy’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Galeazzo Ciano, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, Nazi Foreign Minister, and Adolf 
Hitler at Salzburg and Berchtesgaden. 
From the echoing cliffs of the Bavarian 
mountains reports of preparations for a 
“new Munich” resounded in European 
capitals. 

Then Rome dispatches told of a “Mus- 
solini plan” for a four-power conference to 
settle the Danzig dispute. London and 
Paris bubbled with reports that Dr. Karl 
Burckhardt, League High Commissioner 
for Danzig, who had just visited the 
Fiihrer, would next travel to Britain with 
a peace scheme. Berlin predicted a “blood- 
less solution” of the “Polish problem.” 
Even Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, in 
Oslo for a convention of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, produced a plan for a 
30-day “war moratorium.” 

But within a few days these moves had 
been thoroughly deflated by the newly 
confident peace front powers. And as they 
faded into limbo the Nazis—seemingly glad 
to have conciliation out of the air—set 
events rolling toward the latest and biggest 
showdown with mighty blasts of propa- 
ganda and far-flung military preparations. 


Propaganda 

Ever since Warsaw refused Hitler’s de- 
mand for the return of Danzig and a cor- 
ridor through the Polish Corridor, the 
German press had conducted a sort of 
guerrilla war against the Poles. Last week 
printing presses and loudspeakers increased 
the tempo and began to pour out blood- 
curdling stories that formed an exact and 
sinister parallel to the barrage leveled at 
Czecho-Slovakia last year: Poland had ar- 
rested peaceful Germans by the thousand; 
still others had been attacked, tortured, 
and insulted by gangs of “Polish crimi- 
nals,” 

Accounts of refugees followed. Some 76,- 
000 had fled the “Polish terror” and es- 
caped to Germany, while 4,200 more 


crossed the frontier every week. Next came 
an old charge—the Polish Government had 
“lost control” of the situation, and the 
Reich might have to intervene to restore 
order. Finally, the “intolerable provoca- 
tions” of the Poles had now made an im- 
mediate “German solution” necessary. One 
paper gave Poland “five minutes for re- 
flection” and another denounced proposals 
for neutral mediation as the “tubercular 
coughs of senile sinners.” 

As the headlines grew bigger and black- 
er, the papers became increasingly defin- 
itive as to the meaning of a German solu- 
tion of the problem. This started with a 
demand for the Corridor as well as Dan- 
zig, proceeded to arguments for the return 
of Posen, and finally included. Upper Si- 
lesia in the area the Reich must be award- 
ed—virtually a proposal for a thorough 
partition of Poland. 


“Military Control’ 

Thirty miles south of Munich lies the 
rococo pile of Leopoldskron Castle. It used 
to belong to Max Reinhardt, producer of 
theatrical spectacles, and like many estates 
once possessed by Jews is now owned by a 
high German official, Interior Minister 
Wilhelm Frick. In that castle last week 
Frick played host to Foreign Minister 
Count Stephen Csaky of Hungary, an un- 
dersized diplomat with a black mustache 
and a great admiration for Benito Mus- 
solini. 

Correspondents who had flocked to Ba- 


Another coup: Hitler’s deal with Soviet poses new problems 
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varia to cover the Ciano-Ribbentrop co, 
versations picked up Csaky’s trail. Ono 
they followed his car to Berchtesgadey 
Later they watched the little Foreigy 
Minister drive to Salzburg. Yet Berl 
took special pains to issue denials thy 
Csaky had seen either Hitler or Ribber, 
trop. 

But on Aug. 18 the Hungarian sudden) 
dropped into Rome—in a German Goy. 
ernment plane. The same day he conferre 
so long and assiduously with Ciano thy 
the Foreign Minister canceled intervieys 
that had been urgently requested by Wi. 
liam Phillips, American Ambassador; §j 
Percy Loraine, the British envoy, an 
André Francois-Poncet, France’s Ambass. 
dor, who reputedly carried a special me. 
sage from Premier Edouard Daladier. An/ 
the following morning Ciano left for a two. 
day visit to Albania—far from the wam. 
ings of the diplomats. 

The day Csaky arrived in Rome, the 
Associated Press correspondent in Brati- 
slava switched on the radio. A voice in 
English came through the speaker: “Ov. 
ing to the existing situation, Germany has 
taken military possession of Slovakia.” 
Next day, in Berlin, German authoritie; 
denied taking “military possession” of this 
little remnant of Czecho-Slovakia, stil 
nominally independent. Their explanation 
was that a military mission was merely ex- 
tending German occupation of the 14,000- 
square-mile state’s Polish border—part of 
which the Nazis have already fortified w- 
der last March’s treaty setting up Slo- 
vakia and putting it under the Reich's 
protection for 25 years. 

Germany took no trouble to conceal its 
own measures on the Slovak-Polish fron- 
tier. Along the High Tatra Mountains, 
from which passes lead toward Poland's 
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Slovakia helps the German Army ‘encircle’ Poland 


Southern industrial triangle, some 100,000 
troops were scattered. Nearly half of these 
were concentrated at Zilina (see map), 
whence a new highway leads to Cadca and 
the Jablunka Pass, gateway to Teschen. 


Anticipation 


For years Poland has maintained the 
bulk of its army along the Russian frontier 
for fear of its huge Bolshevik neighbor. 
But since last spring most of the army— 
greatly enlarged by semi-mobilization but 
still far inferior to the German forces—has 
been concentrated on the Reich’s borders. 
Last week, however, as the Nazi caissons 
rolled eastward, Warsaw withdrew all but 
nominal detachments from the Soviet fron- 
tier and moved the released troops toward 
Germany. 

At the same time, Poland, which has al- 
ways boasted that it is “not Czecho-Slo- 
vakia”—much as the Czechs bragged that 
they were “not Austrians’—prepared to 
withstand diplomatic as well as military 
pressure. For in Rome Pope Pius XII was 
reported to have followed up a public plea 
for peace by dispatching a secret emissary 
to Warsaw; and in Brussels King Leopold 
sent hurried invitations to the Oslo powers 
(Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
Holland, and Luxembourg) to issue a joint 
appeal to the great powers. 

In Britain the impact of the Nazi-Polish 
crisis made Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain pack his salmon rod in Scotland 
and summon the Cabinet for a special 
meeting. From Yorkshire Moors and Ri- 
Viera resorts Ministers came dutifully 
trooping back to London. But despite the 
emergency Cabinet meeting the British 
remained outwardly self-contained and 
unaffected by the Nazi shock tactics. They 
just wanted to be ready for any surprise. 


Surprise 

On Aug. 17 French, British, and Rus- 
sian officers, glittering in full-dress uni- 
forms, sat down together at a formal ban- 
quet at the French Embassy in Moscow. 
The French and British naval, air, and 
military missions had arrived in Russia one 


week before to open joint staff ‘talks with 
the Soviets. 

Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff, Soviet 
War Commissar who probably shares more 
of Joseph Stalin’s secrets than any other 
man, acted the part of guest of honor with 
good-humored vigor. And when the French 
and British made speeches, he had Assist- 
ant Foreign Commissar Vladimir Potemkin 
translate every word. 

Yet two days later Tass, official Soviet 
news agency, issued a strange bulletin. It 
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Von Papen, negotiator 


denied reports in Polish papers that the 
military conversations had broken down 
over inclusion of the Far East in them. 
Then it added: “Disagreements, which as 
a matter of fact do exist, concern an en- 
tirely different question.” And that was all. 

Then on Sunday another preliminary 
flare rose from the Kremlin. Germany and 
Russia announced conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty by which Berlin would pro- 
vide Moscow with an $80,000,000 credit to 
be spent within the next two years. With 


this the Soviet will purchase mostly ma- 
chinery and in return will supply the Reich 
—its natural economic complement—with 
raw materials including oil. And on Mon- 
day Pravda, official Communist party 
daily, hailed the pact as foreshadowing 
“improvement of both economic and po- 
litical relations.” 

Then Monday night came the explosion. 
The Reich suddenly announced that it 
would sign a nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet. Every German radio station 
crackled out the news that the two biggest 
armies in the world had promised not to 
fight one another. From Salzburg Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop took off in a 
plane bound for Moscow for the initialing 
of the pact this week. 

And in his Berchtesgaden chalet, from 
whose windows he can see far into the east, 
the Fiihrer received Franz von Papen, who 
as Minister to Austria prepared the 
Anschluss. Yon Papen had just returned 
from Moscow—where, almost under the 
eyes of the British-French mission, he had 
negotiated the deal that sent Europe reel- 


ing. 


Reaction 

In Berlin, morning papers hailed the 
agreement as the end of “British encircle- 
ment policies.” Hitler’s stock bounded 
higher than ever before with the man in 
the street, who saw a speedy vindication of 
his boast that the Fiihrer would secure the 
return of lost territories from Poland with- 
out a war. But all through Monday night 
troops, trucks, ambulances, and ammuni- 
tion wagons continued to rumble through 
city streets on their way to the Polish 
frontier. Military experts predicted that by 
the end of the week the Reich would be in 
a position to launch an overwhelming at- 
tack on the Poles. 

In London the news astounded officials 
and public alike; both Neville Chamber- 
lain and Foreign Minister Halifax were 
roused from their beds to hear the bad 
tidings. And as the peace front rocked 
under the shock, all Britons in Warsaw 
were warned to prepare to leave at once. 
But Polish leaders spunkily claimed that 
they had expected the pact all along and 
that others “might have spared themselves 
bitter disappointment” if they had shared 
Warsaw’s viewpoint. 

At Rome, after officials had recovered 
from their first surprise, they smiled a 
smug “I told you so,” and newspapers 
repeated their warnings to Poland to yield 
before it was too late. 

In Moscow the official radio that has 
broadcast a lengthy anti-Nazi campaign 
every night suddenly substituted music for 
propaganda. French and British staff offi- 
cers stopped their work in abrupt con- 
sternation. The Soviet Tass agency official- 
ly acknowledged the pact and published 
an unembarrassed little commentary: “The 
governments established that both parties 
desired to relieve the tension in their po- 
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litical relations and eliminate the menace 
of war by concluding a nonaggression 
pact.” 

Significance 

The propaganda campaign and the mili- 
tary measures against Poland in Slovakia 
and elsewhere last week indicated the ad- 
vanced state of the Reich’s drive to sub- 
jugate Poland. But for the first time the 
democracies had also stiffened their stand 
almost in proportion to the rising totali- 
tarian demands. They had four reasons for 
this: (1) their own growing strength, (2) 
Italy’s obvious fear of war, (3) a theory 
that the Reich would accept a reasonable 
settlement at the last moment, (4) a belief 
that, treaty or no treaty, Russia would 
come to the aid of Poland in self-interest 
if that country were attacked. 

The last point was not vital to the 
maintenance of the peace front. Last spring 
Warsaw refused to consider enlisting Rus- 
sian aid, and the democracies considered 
that they could match the Axis in military 
power. 

But the signing of the nonaggression 
pact has done more than alter this mili- 
tary relationship. It has shifted the founda- 
tions of the world balance of power—eco- 
nomic, military, and political—and for every 
country it means a reorientation of policy. 

For the Reich, the originator of the pact, 
it signifies most. First, the ideological basis 
of German foreign policy is changed—as it 
has been for some months to further ne- 
gotiations for the pact—from violent anti- 
Soviet policy to friendly relations with 
the Communists. Henceforth Hitler must 
eschew those designs on the Ukraine which 
he advanced in “Mein Kampf” and pro- 
claimed at the Nuremberg conference in 
1936. Finally, the Reich can no longer— 
and apparently needs no longer—court 
conservative support as a western barrier 
against Bolshevism. ; 

Technically, the treaty does not destro 
the validity of the anti-Comintern accord, 
which is aimed at Communism, not the 
Soviet Union. But actually it seems likely 
to loosen Germany’s ties with Italy as the 
Reich becomes more and more an ex- 
pansionist military state. For Japan it re- 
moves practically the only advantage that 
the anti-Comintern agreement conferred 
on it: the likelihood that Germany would 
attack Russia when Tokyo had its “inevi- 
table” showdown with Moscow. 

For Moscow the wrench from established 
policies was as great as in Germany. But, 
as in the Reich, this change had been long 
in preparation. Litvinoff’s resignation, in- 
creasing emphasis on self-sufficiency and 
growing nationalism had all foreshadowed 
the end of the policy of collaboration in 
Europe. 

For Britain and France it meant the 
almost certain end of the Anglo-French- 
Russian negotiations, a tremendous weak- 
ening of the peace front, and the military 
isolation of the Polish ally. It gave Ger- 
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Daily Express holds canvass of its reporters 





in Europe. And ten out of twelve say— 








is not ready 





NO WAR THIS YEAR 


_ Berlin emphatic: Hitler 





‘No war’ is promised ... 


many undisputed command of the Baltic 
and threatened the whole series of peace- 
front alliances in Southeastern Europe and 
the Near East, for Turkey, the cornerstone, 
was Russia’s oldest ally. 

Finally, the effects of the pact were cal- 
culated in advance by the Axis powers. 
This gives them a tremendous immediate 
advantage over the democracies, who must 
adjust their policies, alliances, and strate- 
gy in confusion and haste—for the Fiihrer 
an ideal setup for a “Polish adjustment” 
or a lightning war. 


Bewildered British 


Prepared Against Appeasement 
but Trapped by Hitler’s Coup 





Before the shock from the German- 
Soviet pact, Britain had banked on the 
belief that the only significant difference 
between last September’s crisis and this 
was its own stiffened backbone. Public 
opinion had turned against appeasement. 
British diplomacy was busy, not trying to 
find new ways to satisfy Germany, but at 
the equally hard job of trying to convince 
Hitler that this time Britain was ready to 
fight when challenged. But the one thing 
for which neither public nor diplomats 
were prepared was the flank move of an ac- 
cord between Berlin and Moscow. 

That made the Nazi-Bolshevik surprise 
all the more bitter to London. The agree- 
ment had most of the elements of another 
Munich—except for an airplane ride by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. For it laid 
him wide open to attack—possibly even 
forced resignation—because he failed to get 
Stalin into the anti-aggression coalition 
first. To offset that he could use the far 
from weak talking point of the new pact as 
a “Bolshevik betrayal” of Britain, but a 
period of political confusion scarcely could 
be avoided. 


Chamberlain 


Last year’s capitulation over Czecho- 
Slovakia transformed Chamberlain from a 
colorless politician into a hero who saved 
his unprepared country from war. But in 








Wide World 


. . . by Lord Beaverbrook 


the eleven months that followed, Britain 
went through g long struggle with its po- 
litical conscience. But last week every- 
body from ordinary taxpayers to M.P.’s 
was prepared for another crisis on the 1938 
model, but with no Munich humiliation at 
the end of it. 

This week Hitler and Stalin altered the 
picture completely. A binding German- 
Soviet pact would frustrate Britain’s 
anti-aggression coalition at its _ first 
obstacle by making aid to Poland strategi- 
cally next to impossible. But even if it 
does, the past months of psychological 
change in Britain will have an effect on 
the future. 

And the first future likely to be affected 
is that of Chamberlain. His personality has 
dominated the most important year in 
British history since 1918. 

Owing to the weakness of the Labor 
Opposition, British policy in this emer- 
gency has been in the almost undisputed 
control of upper- and middle-class Con- 
servatives. Some of them still were sympa- 
thetic to Germany; and many more toler- 
ated the prospect of an Anglo-Soviet 
alliance only on grounds of strategical ne- 
cessity. But the thread that united them 
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was a growing resolve not to eat humble 
pie again. Every time Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
Air Ministry commissioned a new bomber, 
this determination grew. 

The high speed of rearmament even bred 
a complacent feeling that Hitler would 
back down rather than risk a general war, 
especially over Danzig. Most consistent 
propagandists of this soothing belief that 
a new crisis would not lead to war were 
[ord Beaverbrook’s mass-circulation news- 
papers, especially The Daily Express. 
Other newspapers were less cocksure, but 
all took the line that Britain’s rearmament 
was the adequate answer to Hitler. 

This left the Prime Minister in the 
strange spot of a statesman who rated 
officially as an idol and yet was suspect to 
asizable portion of his own political party. 
They accused him of being dictatorial, 
vain, and willing to listen only to syco- 
phants. And they had the suspicion that 
in a pinch he would be willing to risk 
another fling at appeasement. 

That suspicion was the strongest charge 
against him by the critical group on the 
Tory benches in Parliament—until this 
week. But all along the ambitious Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden and their fol- 
lowers have been urging Chamberlain to 
hurry the Anglo-Soviet pact. By signing 
the Soviets up first, Hitler gave this group 
ammunition. This time the elderly Prime 
Minister must face critics who can accuse 
him of bungling into a diplomatic trap with 
more potential danger for his country in it 
than the loss of prestige at Munich. 

Nevertheless, he will have weapons to 
meet the attack. The strong section of 
British opinion that always has been skep- 
tical of a Soviet alliance will support him. 
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France’s Bombers 


Raid on Britain Is Hailed 
as Proof of Mounting Might 


A fortnight ago 500 bombers “attacked” 
Britain. They all came from “Eastland”— 
the name given to Northern France during 
Britain’s great blackout and air maneuvers 
—and were British planes impersonating 
the enemy. 

Last week real “Eastland” ships staged 
a similar raid on British cities. Before 
dawn on the morning of Aug. 17, squad- 
ron after squadron of French bombers 
flashed down floodlighted runways and 
whirred away into the darkness. By 3:15 
they had passed the British coast and by 
sunrise they were wheeling over Liverpool, 
Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Oxford. In these scattered cities much 
of Britain’s heaviest industry and many 
aircraft plants are located. 

At warning from listening posts anti- 
aircraft gun crews—on 24-hour duty for 
the last two months—swung the long muz- 
zles of their weapons after the invaders, 
and interceptor ships flashed up to prac- 
tice defense maneuvers. 

That afternoon 150 more French bomb- 
ers raided British territory. Pedestrians in 
London streets recognized the red, white, 
and blue concentric circles—British planes 
bear blue, white, and red circles—and 
craned their necks to watch some 50 little 
pursuit craft dart down to the great bomb- 
ing fleet and take up positions on the 
fringes as escorts for the trip back to 
France. And that night Paris newspapers 
hailed the raids as proof of the mounting 
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capacity of France’s rejuvenated air in- 
dustry and a fitting complement to the 
three mass flights British planes have 
made over French soil. 


| Two days before this friendly invasion 
A. B. H. Youell was flying his usual course 
in an Imperial Airways plane down the 
Rhine, en route from Zurich to London. 
As the pilot glimpsed the towers of Stras- 
bourg far below him, a sudden explosion 
rocked the big British air liner and a puff 
of black smoke, followed by five more, 
billowed just below. Youell gunned up to 
10,000 feet and radioed the Strasbourg 
airport for an explanation. The reply from 
the French came back immediately: “Very 
sorry. You were near the Maginot Line 
prohibited area and we did not recognize 
you. Was our shooting good?” Youell an- 
swered: “Yes, far too good for our liking.” 


{ In Britain’s blackouts Boy Scouts have 
usually volunteered to serve as “casual- 
ties.” But in a recent test when nurses 
reached the spot where one victim had 
been placed they only found a note: 
“Have bled to death and gone home.” 





Jewish Firebrands 


Irgun Fails to Sway Zionists 
Debating Palestine at Geneva 


In a White Paper issued May 17 Great 
Britain announced a plan to make Jews a 
permanent one-third minority in an Arab- 
dominated Palestine (Newsweek, May 
29). Zionists protested. But to the Irgun 
Zevai Leumi, a secret Jewish military 
society, mere protests seemed too tame. 
This organization set out to make the 
British plan unworkable. As a starter it 
smuggled Hebrews into the Holy Land by 
the thousands. This became so serious that 
finally British Colonial Secretary Malcolm 
MacDonald called a complete halt to 
immigration for six months commencing 
Oct. 1. 

Last week, when 600 Zionists from all 
over the world assembled in Geneva for 
the 2ist World Zionist Congress, one 
delegation came uninvited—the Irgun’s. 
The Swiss city was promptly plastered 
with Irgun posters quoting from “William 
Tell”: “Death rather than life in servi- 
tude!” And the congress was flooded with 
pamphlets which proclaimed: “The Irgun 
is beginning an armed struggle for the 
Jewish state.” 

Despite such agitation, the British plan 
absorbed the entire attention of the con- 
gress. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, World Zionist 
Organization president since 1921, accused 
the London government of “trying to undo 
—I say ‘trying’ deliberately because it will 
not succeed—one of the greatest acts in 
British history” by going back on promises 
to create a Jewish state in Palestine. 

On Aug. 17 the Zionists were encouraged 
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in their opposition by a report of the 
League of Nations Permanent Mandates 
Commission which refused to sanction the 
British plan. All seven members of the 
Mandates Commission decided the plan 
was not in accord with the terms of the 
mandate as previously interpreted. Four— 
representing Belgium, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands—fiatly rejected 
it. The other three—an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Portuguese—thought it 
a violation of the mandate but neverthe- 
less justified by “existing circumstances.” 
Because of this disagreement, the com- 
mission passed the plan on for a decision to 
the League Council, which meets Sept. 8. 





Paraguay’s President 


In Asuncién, last week, Provisional Pres- 
ident Félix Paiva of Paraguay inaugurated 
his constitutional successor, Gen. José 
Félix Estigarribia. Military commander 
during the Chaco War and more recently 
Minister to Washington, General Estigar- 
ribia was chosen June 15 by 240 electors 
representing only the Liberal party. The 
opposition National Republicans, com- 
plaining of Paraguay’s lack of civil liber- 
ties, refused to participate (NEWSWEEK, 
May 8). Estigarribia is the eighteenth of 
Paraguay’s 34 Presidents to assume office 
constitutionally. The other sixteen got 
there by revolution or appointment. 





Freed by Franco 


On June 24, 1937, Harold Dahl, an 
American, arrived in Madrid—with a Mexi- 
can passport bearing the name Hernandez 
Diaz—to fly for the Spanish republican air 
force at $1,500 a month. He made just two 
flights. On the second one, July 12, his 
Russian-made plane was shot down and 
Dahl bailed out, landing in an orchard be- 
hind Franco’s lines. 

Three months later the American was 
sentenced to death. His wife of a few 
months, Edith Rogers Dahl, a platinum- 
blond night-club singer in France, wrote to 
Franco, imploring him to spare her hus- 
band’s life. For good measure, she enclosed 
a picture of herself. The Generalissimo, 
himself a family man, replied that Dahl 
would be exchanged for a Nationalist pris- 
oner. 

The exchange was never made. Instead, 
Dahl got another death sentence—simul- 
taneously reprieved by Franco. Then he 
was taken from Salamanca Prison, given a 
private room in the military hospital and 
the freedom of the city. Dahl’s wife mean- 
while carried on as a night-club singer and 
in recent weeks has been working in Greece 
and Cairo. 

Three weeks ago American Ambassador 
Alexander W. Weddell got Franco’s prom- 
ise to release Dahl and the last nineteen 
other American prisoners of war. Last week 


—nearly five months after the end of hos- 
tilities—Dahl and his compatriots were as- 
sembled at San Sebastian, ready to cross 
the International Bridge as soon as the 
final formalities of their release were com- 
pleted. 





Hong Kong’s Peril 
Latest Menace by Japanese 


Hastens Inevitable Showdown 


Hong Kong, a British Crown Colony 
since 1841, is a Far East Gibraltar of the 
empire second in strength only to Singa- 
pore. Its harbor—one of the finest in the 
world—is the base for Britain’s China 
Squadron; 15,000 troops are stationed 
there, and its granite peaks bristle with 


new big guns hastily installed after Japan 
started invading China. 

Since the fall of near-by Canton las 
year, Hong Kong’s population of 22,509 
whites and 984,400 Chinese has lived jp 
apprehension of a sudden Japanese blow. 
A month ago Maj. Gen. Arthur §. 
Grasett, the British commander, said that 
if the colony were attacked “we shall re. 
sist to the full strength of our resources,” 
And he conscripted for military service al] 
men between 18 and 55 among the British 
residents, thus adding 2,500 to the regular 
garrison. 


Neighbors 


Last week the menace literally parked 
on Hong Kong’s doorstep. The Japanese 
gave British authorities 48 hours’ notice 
of a mopping-up campaign in the adjacent 
Kwantung Province to keep the Chinese 











Warrior Generation: In the 
fight for Polish independence twen- 
ty years ago Joseph Beck (left), a 
wily young officer, slipped behind 
Bolshevik lines and released a group 





Interphoto 
of Polish compatriots. Now as 
Foreign Minister he matches wits 
with Hitler. Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
(right) in those days was an aide to 
Marshal Pilsudski. 
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the Crown Colony. 

Then, before dawn on Aug. 16, more 
than 1,000 Japanese in four groups landed 
at Namtow, just across Deep Bay from 
Hong Kong. Infantry, artillery, and air- 
planes sent Chinese guerrilla forces scurry- 
ing. Peasants, defending their homes with 
any weapons they had, even farm tools, 
were mowed down. By noon Shumchun, 
on the Hong Kong-Canton railway, was 
taken after an aerial bombardment, and 
the Japanese planted the Rising Sun flag 
within 20 yards of the border bridge. At 
the end of the day, they controlled all but 
7 miles of the 20-mile Kwantung-Hong 
Kong boundary. 

The British immediately sent detach- 
ments of the Middlesex Regiment and In- 
dian Rajputana Rifles and policemen to 
the barbed-wire frontier. They helped 
wounded Chinese soldiers and _ terrified 
refugees cross the border onto “British” 
soil. Two days later the Japanese an- 
nounced complete control of the entire 
Hong Kong boundary from Deep Bay into 
the west to Mirs Bay in the east. How- 
ever, they did not try to patrol those bays 
—British territorial waters commanded by 
British warships. 

But once encamped at the door, the 
Japanese military authorities threatened a 
blockade of Hong Kong by sea as well as 
land, because of what a spokesman de- 
scribed as Britain’s “persistence” in letting 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek get mili- 
tary supplies through the colony. They 
said their troops would stay on Hong 
Kong’s border until Britain recognized 
“the actual situation in South China,” 
stopped aiding Chiang, and came to terms 
with Tokyo over Tientsin. 


‘Third Parties’ 


Britain replied to this new threat 
against Hong Kong by stiffening in the 
negotiations at Tokyo over the Tientsin 
dispute. Appeasement—tried in those ne- 
gotiations five weeks ago in the Anglo- 
Japanese “formula” and the decision to 
surrender the four alleged Chinese terror- 
ists held at Tientsin to the Japanese— 
was thrown overboard. 

Then, on Aug. 18, Britain declared that 
if Japan insisted on bringing currency 
questions into the negotiations, “arrange- 
ments must be made to take into account 
the views of interested third parties.” 
That, in effect, let Japan know that the 
United States and France—and perhaps 
other signatories of the 1922 Nine-Power 
Treaty—would have to sit in before Brit- 
ain would talk currency to Tokyo. And in 
London well-informed officials said that 
Britain might follow the United States’ 
example by breaking off its trade treaty 
with Japan and that a $14,050,000 British 
loan to China had been arranged. 

Tokyo reacted angrily. The Japanese 
said it meant the end of the conference. 
In fact, Sir Robert Leslie Craigie, British 


from getting any more supplies through 
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British civilians mobilize to defend Hong Kong... 


Ambassador, after a final talk with Soto- 
matsu Kato, Minister-at-large to China, 
left the humid capital for the summer em- 
bassy at Lake Chuzenji. He wasn’t expect- 
ed back for at least a week. 


Trouble 


Meanwhile, a new incident occurred to 
increase the Anglo-Japanese tension. On 
Aug. 19 a Scottish sergeant of Shanghai’s 
International Settlement police was shot 
in the back while searching a pedestrian 
on the road bordering the Japanese-con- 
trolled “bad lands.” Before he fell, the 
sergeant went into action with his sub- 
machine gun, killing two Chinese police 
(Japanese-controlled) and wounding six 
others. Japanese military and naval offi- 





Acme 


. . . as troops dig border trenches 


cials held an emergency meeting, and the 
Japanese Embassy announced: “We take 
a grave view of this affair.” 

In Tientsin, the flooded Hai River called 
at least a temporary halt to Japan’s nine- 
week blockade of British and French Con- 
cessions. The “stripping sheds,” where the 
Japanese sentries had searched Britons 
crossing the barriers, were flooded. 





Significance 


The threat to Hong Kong was not new, 
for Japan has coveted that valuable Brit- 
ish possession for a long time. With Singa- 
pore and Penang, it is a link in the chain 
of strategic bases guarding British Empire 
life lines. But it is harder to defend than 
either of the others. Consequently, every 
Japanese gesture that seems to threaten 
Hong Kong causes extraordinary alarm 
in London. 

In this case, the menace to Hong Kong 
undoubtedly helped to dispel the atmos- 
phere of “appeasement” which had fea- 
tured the Anglo-Japanese negotiations. 
Ever since the Tokyo talks began, the 
British have deliberately stalled on the 
currency question. Then, in what was per- 
haps the most critical week for Europe 
since Munich, they translated their reluc- 
tance to “cooperate” with the Japanese 
conquest of China into a blunt rebuff to 
Tokyo. 

A showdown between Japan and Brit- 
ain and other foreign powers with interests 
to protect in China is inevitable. The Brit- 
ish first began to stiffen after the United 
States canceled its Japanese commercial 
treaty. However, this appearance of 
strength may prove deceptive. For wheth- 
er or not Britain really decides the time is 
now ripe for facing Japan’s bluff probably 
depends more on the immediate European 
developments than on anything that hap- 
pens in the Far East. 
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Jefferson Memorial Woes: 
Strike Is Latest in the Series 
of Rows Harassing Project 


When Thomas Jefferson designed Mon- 
ticello, his beautiful hilltop home near 
Charlottesville, Va., and the University of 
Virginia (which he founded), he proved 
himself a dissenter in architecture as well 
as in politics. Our third President ignored 
the ruling European fashion of his era: 
the baroque, or elaborate late Renaissance 
architectural style. Instead, he turned to 
Roman models, chiefly Hadrian’s Pantheon 
in Rome (completed A.D. 125). 

Monticello and the university are still 
the outstanding Jefferson memorials, for 
efforts to honor the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in Washington— 
where he is commemorated only in gloomy 
Statuary Hall—have resulted in a tremen- 
dous amount of squabbling. 

The trouble began Feb. 18, 1937, when 
the twelve-man Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Commission—created by Congress 
at the insistence of the late John J. Boylan, 
Tammany Congressman — announced it 
had selected a fitting memorial: a $3,000,- 
000 marble temple inspired by Jefferson’s 
own models and designed by the nation’s 
leading neoclassic architect, John Russell 
Pope, now dead. 

Architects and sculptors raged that the 
designer of a costly national memorial to a 
great Democrat was chosen by the com- 
mission instead of by a nationwide compe- 
tition. The District’s Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, usually the watchdog of capital art, 
thought Pope was acting only as adviser to 
the Jefferson committee. If they were sur- 
prised to learn he had become the archi- 
tect, they were astounded to hear that the 


bill creating the Jefferson Commission 
made its members independent of the Fine 
Arts group’s supervision. 

The site—in the Tidal Basin of Potomac 
Park—called down other protests. The 
Basin flushes the Washington Channel; en- 
gineers said the monument would clog up 
capital plumbing and warned it might be 
more expensive than Congress thought. 
The American Automobile Association op- 
posed the shrine because it would compli- 
cate traffic around approaches to the near- 
by Highway Bridge, over which 30,000 
cars travel daily to and from Virginia. 

But expert ire was nothing beside the 
public storm which broke when Washing- 
ton learned the memorial involved removal 
of some of the famous Japanese cherry 
trees around the Basin. One indignant pro- 
test was staged by Washington clubwom- 
en, who, spurred on by scorching editorials 
in capital dailies, climaxed a desperate if 
comic effort to block their removal by 
chaining themselves mistakenly to a long- 
leaf pine tree on the Basin (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 28, 1938). The trees were trans- 
planted anyhow. 

To quiet the avalanche of unfavorable 
publicity, the Jefferson Commission an- 
nounced a nationwide competition for a 
gigantic sculpture* to be placed inside the 
shrine. Then new trouble broke out. Four 
of the six preliminary prizewinners, an- 
nounced last June, proved on closer in- 
spection to have been closely associated 
with one or more jurors. This is illustrated 
by the sculpture pedestal on the Archives 
Building (which John Russell Pope de- 
signed) signed: “James E. Fraser [who 
was a Jefferson juror] and Sidney Waugh 
[a prizewinner] asst.” 

The project somehow weathered all the 
artistic, historical, sentimental, and prac- 





*When completed the building will contain 
only the colossal statue and public toilets on 
each side of the entrance. 
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Storm center: model of John Russell Pope’s Thomas Jefferson Memorial in Washington 


tical storms of which it was the center. 
But after work was finally started on the 
building this spring, the finishing touch 
came in the form of labor trouble. From 
June 6 to 22 fishermen idling about the 
Basin supplied the only activity there: a 
construction workers’ strike had tied up 
progress on th. memorial. Last week, with 
forms for about half the reinforcement 
work for the superstructure up and await- 
ing cement, a strike among cement work- 
ers for higher pay again halted work on the 
structure—which is supposed to be finished 
by January 1941. Philosophers sighed and 
turned for consolation to Jefferson’s own 
words: “An association of men who will 
not quarrel with one another is a thing 
which never yet existed.” 





Exploding Leonardo Myths 


Thanks to the great da Vinci show in 
Milan this summer (NEwsweek, May 22), 
this is a Leonardo year, marked by an 
avalanche of articles and books on the 
Italian Renaissance giant—who by now 
must rank with Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, 
Columbus, and Napoleon as a subject of 
speculative biography. And in the 70-odd 
years since Walter Pater sent Victorians 
flocking to the Louvre to see “Mona 
Lisa’s” mysterious smile, da Vinci’s work 
has been an equally popular subject for 
speculative criticism. 

Biography and criticism are combined 
in a series of lectures, LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
An Account or His DEVELOPMENT AS AN 
Artist, published in book form this week.* 
The author, Sir Kenneth Clark, 36-year- 
old director of the National Gallery in 
London, recounts the known facts of 
Leonardo’s life, using them and _ the 
artist’s reputed homosexuality for the 





*185 pages, 57,000 words. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, index. Macmillan, New York. $5. 
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popular psychological method of biography. 
We includes such amusing side lights as the 
wct that in Leonardo’s time his famous 

jirgin of the Rocks” was valued at 100 
e while the frame was appraised at 700. 
But Sir Kenneth is primarily concerned 
,ith criticizing for the general reader the 
haintings now usually attributed to Leo- 
hardo. And if he is right, most other ex- 
perts are wrong, for he thinks much 
heorizing about da Vinci is based either 
m paintings he didn’t paint or on those 
hat have been so restored the artist him- 
gif would hardly recognize them. 

Leonardo’s masterpieces are generally 
considered to be the frescoed “Last 
Supper” and three paintings in the Louvre: 
“The Virgin of the Rocks,” “Mona Lisa,” 
“The Virgin and St. Anne.” Sir Kenneth 
points out that everyone now knows the 
“Last Supper” has been restored so often 
that “those writers who have complained 
that the heads are forced or monotonous 
have been belaboring a shadow.” But 
instead of lessening its greatness as “the 
keystone of European art,” these changes 
“prove that the dramatic effect of the 
‘Last Supper’ must depend entirely on 
the disposition and general movement of 
the figures.” 

“The Virgin and St. Anne” has been 
called even finer than the “Mona Lisa.” 
Sir Kenneth himself thinks it is “one of 
Leonardo’s most wonderful inventions.” 
But he believes that while da Vinci un- 
doubtedly designed the composition, “only 
the vast and delicate landscape was colored 
by Leonardo’s own hand.” Like many other 
of his works, it was finished by a pupil. 

In the case of the “Madonna Litta” at 
the Hermitage, Clark thinks the pupil who 
picked up the loose ends was Boltraffio. 
And he holds Boltraffio entirely responsible 
for the Louvre’s “La Belle Ferronniere”— 
subject of so much controversy a few years 
ago when Lord Duveen was sued for call- 
ing a similar version of the same subject 
&@ poor copy. 

On the other hand, the version of “The 
Virgin of the Rocks” in the National 
Gallery at London—supposed to be a 
pupil’s copy of the original in the Louvre— 
is regarded by Clark as partly Leonardo’s 
own work and partly that of a pupil, but 
restoration “makes it hard to say where 
Leonardo’s work ends and a pupil’s begins.” 

He has no doubts of the authenticity 
of “Mona Lisa” but when he considers it 
he speaks not so much as a da Vinci expert 
but as an irritated museum chief. She 
should be “taken down out of the deep 
well in which she hangs,” he says, “and 
carried to the light.” 

_ As spectacular as Sir Kenneth’s opinions 
is his own career. Trained under Bernard 
Berenson, one of the world’s Italian art 
experts, he was only 28 when he became 
keeper of the department of fine arts at 
the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford Uni- 
versity, which has an especially fine Italian 
collection. Six years ago, when he was just 

























Taylor in ‘Lady of the Tropics’ 
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30, he became the youngest man ever ap- 
pointed to the most important art post in 
England—directorship of the National 
Gallery in London. He was also made 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures, which put 
him in charge of all the king’s private 
collections, including the great Windsor 
Castle group of works by da Vinci, on 
whom he was already an authority. 
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Oomph in the Tropics: 
Hedy Lamarr and Robert Taylor 
Take Love Over the Jumps 


American screen audiences first heard of 
Hedy Lamarr in connection with the 
Czecho-Slovak film “Ecstasy” (1935), 
which rated as art in Europe and censor- 
able sensationalism in the United States 
by presenting its star—then Hedy Kiesler 
—in various stages of emotion and un- 
dress. Three years later, cast as a photo- 
genic femme fatale in Walter Wanger’s 
popular “Algiers,” Hedy Lamarr was ac- 
corded a reception disproportionate to the 
importance of her role and her ability as 
an actress. 

Wanger had borrowed the comparative- 
ly unknown Viennese from the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer lot and returned her a 
star. But the nationwide publicity cam- 
paign, fashioning an unknown into a ce- 
lebrity overnight, also put star and studio 
on the spot. Skeptics hinted that the La- 
marr bid for fame was a flash in the pan, 
and their suspicions seemed to be con- 
firmed when M-G-M cast her opposite 
Spencer Tracy in “I Take This Woman.” 
Three directors failed to make the film 
jell, and the studio—well aware of the 
new star’s potentiality as a money-maker 
—shelved it at an estimated loss of $750,- 
000, and tried again with Lapy oF THE 
Tropics. This second effort, if it does little 
else, demonstrates that Hedy Lamarr has 
progressed from the purely decorative to 
a mastery of competent make-believe. 

Directed by Jack Conway, Ben Hecht’s 
screen play concerns Bill Carey (Robert 
Taylor), a young American traveling in 
the Far East with his fiancée (Mary Tay- 
lor) on her father’s yacht. Captivated by 
Manon (Hedy Lamarr), the most beauti- 
ful half-caste in Saigon, Bill jumps ship 
in time to prevent her marriage to a polyg- 
amous potentate. Much to Manon’s sur- 
prise, Bill marries her himself. Despite the 
proverbial inability of East and West to 
get along together, the marriage might 
have stuck if Manon hadn’t previously 
taken the sinister eye of one Delaroch 
(Joseph Schildkraut)—also a_half-caste, 
but a big frog in Saigon’s little puddle— 
who exerts his suavely implausible villainy 
to prevent Manon from procuring a pass- 
port and sailing out of his life. 

Like Bill’s subsequent inability to find 
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THEATER WEEK 








That Ticket Mess 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


One thing is pretty certain and 
that is that whatever the theater man- 
agers in solemn congress assembled fin- 
ally decide to do about the present 
ticket mess will still be not even half- 
way satisfactory to their customers. Al- 
ready for more years than one can re- 
member they have waltzed around the 
matter with so much aimless, if high- 
sounding, gabble that the public’s good 
will has been tried to the point where it 
can’t be tried much farther. It is now 
up to the managers to make a firm and 
decent decision for once and all, or else 
frankly inform the public that they 
have no intention of making one and 
that they continue to relish the long es- 
tablished custom of irritating and cheat- 
ing the people who pay to get into their 
shows. 

Always unwelcomely ready to come 
to the aid of damphools in distress, I 
have the impertinert honor to pass out 
to these gents a few suggestions touch- 
ing upon the subject. First, let them 
quickly kick out the present ticket 
brokers, just as quickly establish the 
central co-operative ticket agency which 
they have been mulling in their minds, 
and thus just as quickly put an end to 
the 75 cent graft which the present 
brokers charge for each ticket they 
vend. To charge 75 cents over the price 
of a ticket is a rank, unjustifiable, and 
properly resentable swindle; the 25 cent 
charge outlined for a central agency is 
fair enough in view of public conveni- 
ence and the covering of operating ex- 
penses. What is more, there are any 
number of existing agencies, distin- 
guished from the recognized McBride, 
Tyson and others such, that laugh at a 
mere 75 cent overcharge and take the 
ticket seeker for all he has got. 

Secondly, the present custom of hold- 
ing ordered tickets at the box-office un- 
til only eight o’clock should be cor- 
rected. Since most curtains do not go up 
until around a quarter to nine, it means 
that the customer must either lose his 
tickets or waste three-quarters of an 
hour hanging around until the show 
starts. Either let the managers hold the 
tickets longer or solicit the aid of the 
telegraph messenger services in deliver- 
ing them ahead of time for a nominal 
25 cent charge. 


Thirdly, sell orchestra and balcony 
tickets at different windows. If the con- 
struction of the lobby makes that im- 
possible, erect a small 4 la movie the- 
ater booth somewhere around the prem- 
ises for the latter purpose. I have often 
seen potential $3.85 orchestra seat buy- 
ers waiting near a window for many 
minutes and chafing at the bit lest the 
curtain rise while some 75 cent or dollar 
balcony customer, usually female, de- 
bated seat locations and what not with 
the box-office attendant. 

Fourthly, number the rows honestly. 
In one theater, tickets marked Row C 
are presently in the sixth row; in an- 
other, those marked A are in the fourth 
row; in still another, those marked E 
are in the eighth; and in another still, 
those marked H are in the very last row 
before the balcony rise beyond the pas- 
sage-way. There are numerous such in- 
stances. Sometimes, in certain theaters, 
the row is really that indicated by the 
letter on the ticket but in these houses 
Row G, say, is actually where Row L 
would be in a normally constructed 
auditorium. Furthermore, place charts 
on the box-office window ledge—and 
don’t cheat by reducing the chart to 
such size that even Row X looks as if it 
were only half a dozen feet from the 
stage. 

Fifthly, employ a squad of sleuths 
from a reputable detective agency to 
hang around the central ticket agency, 
when and if it is established, to watch 
the employees and to see to it that they 
don’t work in cahoots with diggers. 
These diggers, or men who glom tickets 
at the established agency fee for resale 
at fancy figures, are presently robbing 
the public in the grand Kreuger manner 
and under a central ticket agency with 
only a 25 cent fee they would live on 
the fat of the land. (It might also be a 
good idea to employ another squad of 
detectives to watch the first squad of 
detectives.) 

Sixthly, make every member of the 
managers’ league put up a bond of $10,- 
000 that he’ll stick by the rules and 
won’t load the dice. (Maybe a bond of 
$20,000 would be safer in the case of 
some managers.) 

Then sit back and watch business 
jump! 
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either work or friends in need, ang 
Manon’s realistically Eurasian solution tg 
their problem, the episodes that pyramid 
to the film’s unhappy denouement ar 
fraudulently contrived. At their best 
provide an exotic locale for effective pho. 
tography and an excuse for a catal 

of the sultry love scenes that click box. 
office turnstiles. Robert Taylor’s is a com. 
petent and masculine performance; by 
Hedy Lamarr, in dominating “Lady of the 
Tropics,” achieves a triumph of oomph 
over the matter at hand. 





Rebellious Actors 


When the American Federation of La. 
bor’s executive council finally made known 
its decision last week in the entertainment- 
world dispute (Newsweek, Aug. 14), Wil 
liam Green thought he had made peace 
between the warring actor-stagehand un- 
ions of his organization. The council’s ver- 
dict, a decisive victory for the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America, conceded 
the belligerent actors their major objec- 
tives and made several conciliatory ges- 
tures toward the defeated stagehands, the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes. Of these, one in particular in- 
furiated the actors: a suggestion that 
Ralph Whitehead—American Federation 
of Actors secretary expelled by the 4-A, 
charged with the misuse of funds—be rein- 
stated in office. Then, answering Green’s 
ultimatum that the 4-A would have to 
accept or reject the recommendations in 
full, the actors promptly rejected them 
and returned to the Atlantic City battle- 
field to reopen the controversy. 

Final abandonment of the mediation ef- 
forts came later in the week when the ex- 
ecutive council refused to accept a settle- 
ment arranged by Green and Matthew 
Woll which upheld the 4-A’s stand on 
Whitehead. With the fight back where it 
started, Whitehead announced the inten- 
tion of the American Federation of Actors 
to start immediately an intensive organ- 
izing campaign under the stagehand’s ban- 
ner, and the 4-A prepared for a national 
referendum of its 30,000 members on the 
question of withdrawal from the A.F.L. 

The same threat of retaliatory strikes 
which clouded the entertainment industry 
three weeks ago lowers again as Actors 
Equity this week tries Sophie Tucker, 
president of the A.F.A., for “treason” in 
accepting the I.A.T.S.E.’s charter. A last- 
minute appeal in the August issue of 
Equity’s magazine asked the actress to re- 
sign from the presidency of the outcast 
A.F.A. before her trial. 

Miss Tucker’s reply, according to White- 
head, was that she would not appear be- 
fore Equity’s council because she had no 
confidence in that body. Under the circum- 
stances it seems inevitable that the sus- 
pended actress will be expelled from the 
union. 
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attle- Wide World 
Democracy whispers: Winthrop Aldrich, Chase National Bank 
m ef- [i chairman, and Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, former British Prime Minister 
le eX- 
ettle- Thwarted Romantics was married because of his wife’s periodic 
thew Last spring Leo McCarey’s engaging insanity, but the deranged woman—arrest- 
1 on “Love Affair” brought women flocking to ingly impersonated by Barbara O’Neil—is 
re it IM the box offices and established Irene Dunne *@¢ enough at one interval to convince 
nten- [i and Charles Boyer as a romantic team. Helen that it would be wrong to take her 
ctors [With Universal’s Waen Tomorrow  usband. The ending, with Philip sailing 
gan- Comes, John M. Stahl, producer-director, for Paris with his wife but promising Hel- 
ban- draws a bead on the same target and pre- °" to return someday , is either happy we’ 
ional JM sents the two stars in a problem drama of unhappy depending on the individual 
the Hi love vs. bad luck and worse weather. movie-goer’s optimism and patience. The 
L. In the current delineation of thwarted Stars give persuasive enough perform- 
rikes HM romantics, Irene Dunne is a superior wait- 2°; particularly in the romantic se- 
stry [ress in a chain restaurant and Charles ences which Stahl has staged with 
‘tors iM Boyer a superior customer who happens to SKill,_but their flimsy story is an unin- 
‘ker, be French, wealthy, and a concert pianist. spired rearrangement of conventional ma- 
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in The Dwight Taylor-James Cain story in- 
jast- troduces the pair on the eve of a waitresses’ 
of strike. Aside from the indication that Hol- 


terial. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


) Te- lywood is losing some of its timorousness 

cast about considering present-day problems, Our Leapine Citizen (Paramount) : 
the injection of the strike sequences con- One of the most controversial films to come 
iite- veniently provides the day off necessary out of Hollywood, this story that Irvin S. 


be- for the waitress, Helen, to visit Philip’s 
no Long Island home and leave in time to get 
trapped in a church loft with him during 
the devastating hurricane that swept the 
island and New England last fall. 

Up to then Philip hadn’t mentioned he 


Cobb originally wrote for Will Rogers re- 
lates the Lincolnesque procedure of a 
small-town corporation lawyer (Bob 
P:rns) who acts as mediator in a strike. 
A plea for the middle-of-the-road course, 
the adaptation considers—among a con- 
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fusing number of things—the rights of 
labor and capital, puts a Communist agi- 
tator and a brutal strikebreaker behind a 
patriotic eight-ball, and points the finger 
of shame at an exploiting capitalist. It is 
more ambitious than entertaining. Gene 
Lockhart, Charles Bickford, Paul Guil- 
foyle, Susan Hayward, Joseph Allen. 


Hawauan Nicuts (Universal): A mi- 
nor and aggressively youthful musical ded- 
icated to the usual Hawaiian hoopla and 
the juvenile tribulations of a magnate’s 
band-leader son (Johnny Downs) who 
would rather swing a song number than a 
business deal. Constance Moore, Mary 
Carlisle, Eddie Quillan, and Matty Mal- 


neck’s orchestra. 





EDUCATION 





Ideas Swapped by 3,000 
at the ‘Country Store’ Forum 
on Education for Democracy 


Dozens of schools and colleges have, at 
one time or another, been castigated as 
“hotbeds of Communism,” but none has 
had to defend itself against the charge 
more often than Columbia and its Teach- 
ers College. Two years ago William F. 
Russell, Teachers College dean, decided to 
meet the critics half way. He arranged a 
series of conferences—“the modern equiva- 
lent of the country store”—invited busi- 
ness and labor leaders to sit in, and told 
them, in effect: “You pay the school taxes. 
We spend them to educate your children. 
How do you want us to do it?” 

Last week Dean Russell presided over 
another educational téte-d-téte, but this 
time he worked on a gigantic scale. In 
Columbia auditoriums he assembled 3,000 
educators and laymen for a_ three-day 
Congress on Education for Democracy. 
He presented them with a gilt-edged list 
of speakers, including Charles A. Beard, 
historian; Lord Stamp, British economist 
and chairman of the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway (who spoke by radio 
from England); Elinore M. Herrick, 
regional NLRB director; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, author; Winthrop W. Aldrich, board 
chairman of the Chase National Bank; 
H. W. Prentis Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., and Mildred H. McAfee, 
president of Wellesley College. But the 
biggest feather in Russell’s cap was the 
star speaker—Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, 
former British Prime Minister better 
known as Stanley Baldwin, who had come 
to New York especially for the congress 
(Newsweek, Aug. 21). 

Columbia started the proceedings by 
bestowing an honorary LL.D. upon Lord 
Baldwin and an LL.D. in absentia upon 
Edouard Herriot, president of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, who had called off 
his scheduled appearance for fear of a 
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European explosion during his absence 
from France. 

Next evening, the congress moved down- 
town for dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and a discourse by Baldwin on 
democracy and totalitarianism. “The world 
is not safe for democracy,” he told 1,800 
diners. “We cannot make our countries 
safe for democracy by letting things slide. 
Nor can we educate our people by holding 
up our hands in horror at the actions of 
the totalitarian states. How a country is 
governed is its own concern. It is when a 
totalitarian country imposes or tries to 
impose its system upon a people outside 
its borders that their actions become the 
concern of all free men.” 

Meanwhile, in the background of the 
congress, Dean Russell and his faculty 
had set their “country store” idea moving. 
Among the delegates were 383 spokesmen 
for 26 educational and lay organizations— 
a rainbow of organizational and political 
interests ranging from the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. through the Association of Univer- 
sity Women to the Kiwanis International, 
National Grange, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Representatives of these 
groups went off by themselves and, in six- 
teen seminars, swapped opinions on edu- 
cation’s role in democracy and vice versa. 
They finally whipped up a batch of re- 
ports, and the congress again moved down- 
town to hear them read at a final meeting 
in Carnegie Hall. Some of the conclusions: 

“Democracy is a way of life and social 
organization . . . affirming the fundamental 
moral and political equality of all men and 
recognizing no barriers of race, religion or 
circumstance.” 

“Gross inequalities are . . . found in the 
education provided for the young in the 
United States . . . The democratic con- 
ception demands that these inequalities 
. . . be eliminated. It was our conviction 
that the use of Federal funds is an in- 
dispensable means for the attainment of 
this goal.” 

“The chief goal sought among us is 
personality. The widespread distribution 
of purchasing power in all its reaches, 
indispensable though it is, is merely the 
means.” 

As the congress broke up, Dean Russell 
promised to create some sort of permanent 
society to carry on the work. 





College Expenses 


Next month, some 1,350,000 young 
Americans will take up the business of 
getting college educations. Their year’s 
tuition will run anywhere from nothing to 
$500 or higher, depending on the college. 
But that sum is merely a_ beginning. 
Students must also eat, sleep, wear clothes, 
and be amused. Last year the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. de- 
cided to find out how much these ne- 











cessities cost the average collegian. The 
company had University of Minnesota 
undergraduates keep exact accounts of 
their extracurricular expenses, then col- 
lected the figures. 

Last week Northwestern National re- 
ported its results, and it turned out that 
the cost of living varies at college as much 
as it varies anywhere else. Those living 
at home got by for $33 a month. Out-of- 
towners who belonged to sororities and 
fraternities had to lay out as much as 
$100. In general, men students spent 
$56.54 a month; co-eds, $59.70—which 
meant about $540 for a nine-month term. 
But the boys helped their parents out by 
earning 56 per cent of their keep; the 
girls put up 40 per cent. 

The undergraduates’ biggest monthly 
budget items were these: 


Boys Girls 
Food $26.00 $26.00 
Lodging 11.00 15.47 
Clothes 9.29 16.30 
Amusements 6.85 1.14 
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Salvationist Problem: 
Autocracy-Democracy Issue 
Again Raised in Election 


They came from Kenya and Germany, 
from the United States and Ceylon, from 
Britain’s overseas dominions and Peru. 
They were 49 men and two women, all top- 
ranking officers in the Salvation Army. 
Solemnly, last week, they filed into a great 
chamber in cavernous Congress Hall, the 
army’s world headquarters in London’s 
East End. Then this High Council sat 
around a huge horseshoe table to perform 
its sole duty—that of electing a supreme 
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William Booth, Salvation Army founder, and Gen. Evangeline Booth 
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commander as successor to their retiring 
general, Evangeline Booth. The meeting 
should have taken place a year ago, whep 
“General Eva” approached the retiring age 
of 73; but, for fear of repercussions from 
last year’s war scare, she had consented to 
remain another twelvemonth. 

One hundred minor officers locked and 
bolted the door to the council room, then 
patrolled the grounds, for the army chooses 
its generals with all the secrecy of a papal 
conclave. But as the council’s sessions ran 
on, hour after hour, day after day, it be. 
came clear that the debates hinged not go 
much on the identity of the new general as 
on the generalship itself. Should that office 
continue to be an absolute autocracy? Or 
should it be democratized, with some pow- 
ers transferred to a sort of cabinet? The 
issue was almost as old as the army itself, 

In 1865, William Booth, ex-Methodist 
pastor, began evangelizing in the slums of 
the Whitechapel district of London. The 
Cockneys at first greeted him with sneers 
and showers of garbage. But when Booth 
opened his first soup kitchen (“It’s no good 
talking religion to a man if his stomach is 
empty”), they listened attentively. By 1880, 
his preachments on sin, self-sacrifice, and 
redemption had won Booth enough follow- 
ers to require permanent organization. 

He patterned his Salvation Army after 
the British Army—himself as general, his 
22-year-old son Bramwell as chief of staff, 
and others as commissioners, colonels, ma- 
jors, and so on down the line. Every soldier 
of salvation had to obey his superiors with- 
out question. (They may not marry out- 
side the army, and even then must have 
their superiors’ consent.) 

It was another Booth who first defied 
the general’s authority, and a third Booth 
who weakened it. The founder’s second 
son, Ballington, was chief of the army’s 
American branch. The general didn’t like 
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and he'll go for it.” Later, Fields quipped: 






tin 
eet “Tll take anything in a bottle. But I 
, When don’t need rearmament.” 






Miss West and Fields will costar in a 
forthcoming picture. 














The Knights of Columbus 


Fifty-seven years ago the Rev. Michael 
J. McGivney and nine parishioners of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church in New 
Haven, Conn., founded and incorporated 
the Knights of Columbus as a fraternal 
benevolent society. 

Today the membership has swelled to 
more than 427,000, and last week, as the 
annual international convention was called 
in Seattle, Wash., more than 8,000 persons 
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Re (including 300 voting delegates from every 
rodist j > - : Wide World state, Canada, Nova Scotia, Mexico, Cuba, 
ae Francis P. Matthews, K. of C. chief, with Judge John E. Swift and Puerto Rico) participated in the three- 
The day activities. 
neers [ag the way Ballington ran things and ordered of the council’s two women members, for Martin J. Carmody of Grand Rapids, 
Jooth him back to London. Instead, Ballington both were Booths—Catherine and Mary, Mich., Supreme Knight, sounded the con- 
good quit and organized the Volunteers of Amer- daughters of the late General Bramwell— vention’s biggest blasts. Citing Washing- 
ch is ica as a more democratic rival to the Salva- and the odds were against election of two ton’s injunction against entangling lli- 
1880, tion Army. With Ballington Booth still Booths in succession. General Eva mean- ances, he condemned war propaganda and 
and serving as 82-year-old commander-in-chief, while planned to return to America, settle pleaded for an isolationist stand by the 
llow- [gg the Volunteers now number 28,000. down in Westchester County, N. Y., and United States because it is the only policy 
On Gen. William Booth’s death in 1912, eventually write an autobiography. we can safely or justly follow. 
after [it was found he had left a sealed envelope - = addition, ‘ron 3 charged oe the 
i ecreeing that his successor in the general- “atheistic and unpatriotic” influences 
Be rr be his son Bramwell. A siibestiie or- Mae West and M. R. A. dominated the meeting of the American 
mn ganization, Bramwell was largely respon- Dr. Frank N. Buchman, Oxford Group Youth Congress last month in New York 
Idier sible for the army’s tremendous expansion leader and founder of the Moral Rearma- (NEWSWEEK, July 10). To combat the 
vith- to 17,500 corps in 95 countries, with 143,- ment movement, visited Mae West in her “teachings of Communism to American 
out- 000 officers, 51,000 bandsmen, and 82,000 Hollywood apartment last week. News- youth,” he called for renewed work on the 
have singers. But he had trouble with his sister paper men were present to photograph part of the Columbian Squires, K. of C.- 
Evangeline, American commander since the couple and catch snatches of their sponsored junior organization. 
Led 1904. Twice he ordered her return to Lon- half-hour conversation. Before ad journment, the delegates unani- 
soth don. The first time, her American admirers “You are a wonderful woman, Miss mously elected Francis P. Matthews, 52- 
ond barraged him with complaints and he West. You have done wonderful things,” year-old Omaha, Neb., attorney, as suc- 
ny’s changed his mind; the second, she suffered complimented Dr. Buchman. “I owe all cessor to Carmody, Supreme Knight for 
like aconvenient attack of appendicitis. my success to the kind of thinking Moral the past twelve years. The association’s 
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In 1929, when the 71-year-old general 
was on the verge of death, Evangeline 
showed the extent of her influence; at her 
urging, the high council assembled and de- 
posed General Bramwell on grounds of 1n- 
capacity. Later they voted that future gen- 
erals be elected democratically by the coun- 
cil. But through the regimes of Gen. Ed- 
ward J. Higgins (1929-34) and of General 
Eva herself, the general, once elected, was 
still a dictator in all but finance. 

This week the high council was still in 
session. Empowered only to elect and de- 
pose generals, it couldn’t end the dictator- 
ship directly. But a sizable bloc of “lib- 
erals,” led by Commissioner David C. 
Lamb of England, entered the conclave de- 
termined to do so indirectly. Controlling 
nearly half of the votes, they could deprive 
any candidate of the required two-thirds 
majority. And they might do so unless the 
candidate promised to surrender veto pow- 
er and control of promotions and regula- 
tions to an army cabinet. 

In any event, it seemed unlikely that the 
generalship would be bestowed upon either 





Rearmament is,” returned the film actress. 
Then she asked: “Have you met W. C. 
Fields yet? Moral rearmament is just the 
thing he needs. Give it to him in a bottle 





Dr. Buchman 


new leader is the father of six children, 
president of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a director of Father Flanagan’s 
famous Boys’ Town. 
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Plaza de Toros, U.S.: 
Bullfight Spectacle is Started 
at the New York Fair 


The Spanish national spectacle of bull- 
fighting, which has been practiced there 
since the days of the Romans and symbol- 
izes man’s superiority over animals, has 
never been introduced successfully in the 
United States, though it flourishes in Mex- 
ico, Peru, and occasionally in other Cen- 
tral and South American countries. The 
chief stumbling block always has been the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which resolutely has 
maintained that bullfighting was a cruel 
exhibition lacking any of the artistry 
claimed by its followers. 

But this week Sidney Franklin, the only 
American recognized as a first-rate mata- 
dor, seemed finally to have convinced the 
society’s officials that bullfighting can be 
both humane and bloodless. In the Wild 
West Arena of the New York World’s Fair 
amusement area last Sunday, before 
300 specially invited guests (including 
AS.P.C.A. officials and fair representa- 
tives), the Brooklyn-born _ bullfighter 
gave an exhibition of his art without in- 
jury to a 1,000-pound fighting toro im- 
ported especially from Mexico. 

Franklin, decked out in _ rich-embroi- 
dered, coral-colored silk traje de luces (bull- 
fighter’s glittering uniform), executed the 
fine cape movements with grace and pre- 
cision for half an hour. Though the per- 
formance omitted the usual picadores 
(horsemen wielding steel-tipped lances) , 
limited the banderilleros to the use of 
blunt, barbless darts, and substituted a 
cane in place of a more formidable weapon 
to simulate the motions of the kill, Frank- 
lin’s adroit exhibition of plain and fancy 
passes brought encouraging shouts from 
an enthusiastic audience, thrilled by the 
exotic display. Many spectators left their 
seats to crowd to the railing. 

Later A.S.P.C.A. officials ruled that, 
though “they were unalterably opposed to 


The banderillero, barbless wand in 


the introduction of bullfighting in this 
country,” they had no objection to Frank- 
lin’s more humane but nonetheless thrill- 
ing version as a regular fair spectacle. The 
matador immediately ordered eighteen ad- 
ditional bulls from Mexico, and announced 
that the arena would be converted into a 
Plaza de Toros, with two performances 
daily starting this Saturday and continu- 
ing until the fair closes the end of October. 





812 Acers, No Aces 


Jack Doyle of New York and Lloyd’s 
of London, both masters of the betting 
business, have been quoted for years as fig- 
uring 20,000 to 1 odds against a hole in one 
on the golf course, although neither en- 
couraged takers. But last week 812 golf- 
ers, each with at least one ace on his rec- 
ord already, shuffled the odds during The 
New York World-Telegram’s eighth hole- 
in-one tournament, in which each player 
got five shots on a hole of about 150 yards, 
using any club he wished. 
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None of the 812 achieved an ace, 4). 
though 136 edged their drives into the 
“magic circle,” a 10-foot radius about the 
hole. (Dr. Matthew Feinman, dentist of 
Rockville Center, Long Island, won with , 
shot which stopped 2 feet 14 inches from 
the pin.) But the mathematics of it made 
the prospect more cheerful for potentia] 
acers: 

In eight tournaments 4,360 players haye 
made 21,800 shots. Three have recorded 
holes in one. Statistically it appears that 
the odds are 7,267 to 1 against an ace; but 
skeptics felt that the tournament, beside; 
getting unduly good players, made the 
feat easier by giving them a selected hole 
and the advantage of noting wind condi. 
tions affecting previous drives. 





SPORT SQUIBS 


Tennis followers who were sobbing over 
America’s poor prospects in the Davis Cup 
challenge round on Sept. 2 to 4 (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 21) broke into outright wails 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


each hand, dodges death . . . Franklin executes a classic derechazo pass 
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jst week when Australia banged America’s 
defenders off the courts at Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., to walk away with the men’s na- 
tonal doubles championship. John Brom- 
yich and Adrian K. Quist, the visitors, 
vrote down these impressive victories: 
j-1, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 against John A. Kramer 
and Welby Van Horn; 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 against 
(. Gene Mako and Jack Tidball; 6-1, 6-4, 
6-0 against Robert L. Riggs and Elwood T. 
Cooke, the last two prime hopes of the 
United States Davis Cup squad. Mean- 
while two other Australians, John Henry 
Crawford and Harry C. Hopman, worked 
themselves into the final, too; for the first 
tme in the championship’s 58 years, the 
last round was all-foreign. 


€ The Travers Stakes at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., the nation’s oldest horse race, was 
enticipated last week as a test between 
two great three-year-olds, Johnstown and 
Eight Thirty. But Johnstown was 
scratched in deference to a muddy track, 
and Eight Thirty scored an easy 2:06 3/5 
victory against his two remaining competi- 
tors. 


©A4 seven-year-old Rolls-Royce motor 
drove the 4,500-pound Bluebird II over 
dassy Lake Coniston in England at an 
average speed of 141.74 miles an hour in 
two runs over a measured mile and gave 
Sir Malcolm Campbell a new world motor- 
boat speed record last week—10.81 miles 
an hour faster than his own previous mark. 
Sir Maleolm’s new motor, which he thinks 
will do 150 miles an hour, will be saved 
for another record trial next year. 





SCIENCE 





Negro Doctors Oust Officer 
Once Convicted of Liquor Sale, 
Attack ‘Colored’ Listing 


Five thousand of the 169,000 American 
doctors ate Negroes. These the American 
Medical Association indicates in its medi- 
cal directory with the note (col.) after 
their names. During its 45th annual meet- 
ing, in New York last week, the National 
Medical Association—representing 60 per 
cent of the nation’s Negro physicians—put 
long-standing objections to the designa- 
tion into a resolution asking the A.M.A. 
to delete it from future directories. The 
A.M.A. will act on this at its board of 
trustees’ meeting in Chicago in September. 

Unanimous in this resolution and others 
to expand Negro rights, the N.M.A. found 
sharp dissension on another issue. Last 
year they had elected Dr. Jesse L. Leach 
of Flint, Mich., to succeed Dr. George W. 
Bowles of York, Pa., as president in 1939. 
A month ago, Dr. Olin West, A.M.A. sec- 
retary, informed them that during Prohi- 
bition Dr. Leach had twice been convicted 
of illegally selling liquor. The N.M.A. was 
asked to approve its executive board’s ac- 
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Fugitive From a Fly Ball 


by JOHN LARDNER 


When Detroit’s mighty Henry 
Greenberg was sentenced to serve a 
week at  halfmast recently—they 
benched Henry for the period of Aug. 
13-Aug. 19 inclusive—the case present- 
ed certain features of interest, as Sher- 
lock Holmes used to say to Dr. Watson, 
while sawing his violin in half with a 
hypodermic needle. 

Firstly, Greenberg is a great slugger 
and one of the highest-paid ballplayers 
in the game. It was Hank who hounded 
Babe Ruth’s home-run record right 
down to the final day of the season last 
year, collecting 58 pelts. 

Secondly, he was replaced by a man 
who, in the opinion of many experts, 
can outhit even Greenberg. 

Thirdly, the moment Greenberg was 
reprieved and taken off the bench, his 
substitute let out a joyous whoop. He 
wanted no part of the job. 

The character we have under obser- 
vation is Rudolph Preston York, a self- 
effacing Cherokee from Atco, Ga. To- 
day Rudy is back behind the friendly 
bars of his catcher’s mask, wrapped in 
the sheltering embrace of his chest pro- 
tector, safe—well, fairly safe—from fly 
balls of every description. 

This is the phobia that has kept 
York from being the greatest right- 
handed hitter in baseball since Rogers 
Hornsby. His swing is better-looking 
than Joe DiMaggio’s, clean, sharp, and 
square. He has all of Jimmy Foxx’ 
power, and he pulls a ball better than 
Foxx. He has very few player-months 
to his credit, but in one of those months 
—August 1937—he broke Ruth’s rec- 
ord for concentration of home runs, 
with eighteen. Given everyday employ- 
ment, there is no telling how far the 
Indian would go. 

But there’s the hitch, Watson—he 
doesn’t want the kind of employment 
they offer him. No job which asks the 
operative to beard the angry fly ball 
in the open field, unprotected in face 
and body, will suit Rudy. It’s a matter 
of planes and angles. Balls which come 
at him horizontally, though flung by 
Feller, Ruffing, or Grove, are York’s 
meat. Balls which drop at him out of 
the sky—well, Rudolph figures, and 
probably with justice, that nature did 
not mean us to cope with that kind of 
stuff. 

York broke into the major leagues as 
a first baseman. He could never play the 
bag well enough to threaten Green- 


berg’s job, and he didn’t especially 
want to. He had an old love, catching. 
There the scope of air attack is limited 
to pop fouls, which either go into the 
stands or can be caught by adhering 
to the mask and protector, guarantee- 
ing the patient against lacerations of 
the skull and torso. 

Rudy caught off and on through 1937 
and 1938. The trouble was, the pitchers 
did not like to pitch to him. They pre- 
ferred a faster and fancier backstop, 
like Birdie Tebbets. York could throw 
all right, though, and there was always 
his hitting. You couldn’t allow hitting 
like that to rot on the bench. The 
Tigers finally tried him in the outfield, 
and Rudy discovered the meaning of 
hell, in the old Cromwellian sense. 

The outfield is the habitat of the un- 
tamed fly ball. Out there the ball recog- 
nizes no law of man or beast except 
Newton’s local blue law, which says 
that the higher it drops from, the faster 
it comes. Hoyle confirms this, and York 
double-checks it. The only way Rudy 
could avoid being conked on the skull 
was to outguess the ball—and the ball 
often anticipated his next move. 

This winter the Tigers sent him a 
contract calling for further service in 
the outfield. The Cherokee promptly 
wrapped his Georgia wigwam about his 
chest and refused to come out until 
they gave him back his catcher’s mask. 

“I’m a catcher,” he announced. 

“No, you’re not, Rudy,” argued Man- 
ager Del Baker. “Not even your best 
friends would tell you that. Come on 
out, like a good fella, and let Pete Fox 
tell you how nice it is to play the out- 
field.” 

“Pete Fox can have the outfield!” 
bawled Rudolph. “That guy don’t care 
what happens to him.” 

“Just once more!” said Mr. Baker. 

“No dice!” said Mr. York. 

The upshot was that they lured Mr. 
York from his hutch only by a solemn 
promise that he could have his mask 
and protector back again. 

Everybody in baseball, except Mr. 
York, will tell you that catching is the 
toughest, most dangerous job on the 
field. Mr. York knows what he knows. 
Fox can have his outfield, and Green- 
berg can have his first base. Give Ru- 
dolph Preston York his mask, and he’s 
satisfied—though sadly enough, nobody 
else is. 

















Dr. T. E. White of Harvard with the 10-foot plesiosaur skull 


tion in ousting the president as “ethically 
unfit.” After much debate, the meeting 
approved, chose Dr. A. W. Dumas of 
Natchez, Miss., to replace Dr. Leach for 
the rest of 1939, and elected Dr. A. N. 
Vaughn of St. Louis, Mo., president for 
1940. : 

Aside from the controversial issues, the 
main part of the meeting was devoted to 
papers on medical research and public- 
health improvements. One concerned tu- 
berculosis. Since the annual death rate 
from this scourge among the 13,000,000 
American Negroes is nearly double that 
among the white population, many physi- 
cians believe Negroes are naturally more 
susceptible to it. But a report by Dr. 
Petyon F. Anderson of the Lower Harlem 
Chest Clinic, New York, indicated that 
where both Negroes and whites exist un- 
der poor living conditions, there is little 
sign of such racial vulnerability. 

Describing X-ray tests among 46,458 
Negroes and 12,187 whites in East Harlem 
—all on home relief—Dr. Anderson said 
2,698 cases of tuberculosis were found. Of 
these, there were approximately two white 
persons with the ailment for every colored 
person. Dr. Anderson said that Negroes 
showed a far higher proportion of far- 
advanced tuberculosis cases than did white 
persons, however. 





Marine Monster 


The stories old-time mariners told about 
huge sea dragons may have been myths, 
but vivid proof that formidable marine 
monsters actually existed in prehistoric 
times is embodied in a current exhibition 
at the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

The display features a 10-foot skull— 
dug out of an exposed sea bed in Queens- 
land, Australia, about four years ago— 
equipped with heavy crocodile-like jaws 
and 92 spiked teeth from 2 to 8 inches long. 
According to scientific reports the speci- 
men once belonged to a member of the 





family of plesiosaurs, creatures that moved 
their turtle-shaped bulks through the 
water with four paddle-like legs and had 
bodies up to 60 feet in length. About 
120,000,000 years ago these reptiles were 
masters of the seas while their massive 
fellow beasts, the dinosaurs, ruled the land. 





World of the Microbes 


He is alive! He goes about, dashing over 
great distances in this world of his water- 
drop in the little tube . . . What nimble 
creatures! They stop, they stand still as 
*twere upon a point, and then turn them- 
selves round with that swiftness, as we see 
a top turn round, the circumference they 
make being no bigger than that of a fine 
grain of sand. 


Those words written in the 1670s were 
the enthusiastic jottings of Anthony 
Leeuwenhoek, the Netherlands haber- 
dasher who, using self-ground lenses that 
magnified about 300 times, became the 
first human being to peek into the world 
of bacteria. His pioneer work provides a 
natural starting point for any story of 
bacteriology; Paul de Kruif’s best seller 
“Microbe Hunters” started with Leeuwen- 
hoek’s adventures in microbeland, and so 
does Man Acatnst Microse, a new book 
by Prof. Joseph W. Bigger of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, published in New York 
this week. 

But the 47-year-old scientist’s book is 
more than a series of historical anecdotes. 
He emphasizes that microbes, which range 
in length from 1/25,000 to 1/1,000 inch, 
may be helpful to human beings—their 
metabolic processes give butter flavor, 
make holes in cheese, and help convert 
flax into linen and hides into leather. 

Despite a sprinkling of provocative 
facts, however, this somewhat sedate book 
might have been more interesting if man’s 
fight against germs had been presented 
with some of the suspense and drama of 
detective-story thrillers which Professor 
Bigger likes to read during his leisure 


hours. But in his first attempt to put the 
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substance of his classroom lectures into a 
down-to-earth lingo, the author has writ. 
ten an interesting and authoritative book. 
(Man Acarnst Microse. By Joseph W. 
Bigger. 298 pages, 62,000 words. Glossary, 
index. Macmillan, New York. $2.50.) 





Rodent Binge 


Despite the boasts of those who “can 
take it or leave it alone,” the general opin- 
ion is that liquor is habit-forming. Decid- 
ing to test this assumption scientifically, 
Max Webb and Frances E. Jacobson of 
the Kansas City General Hospital caged 
up 22 rats. 

For 30 days the researchers gave sixteen 
rodents alcoholic beverages until their eyes 
turned bleary and they wobbled about 
their cage as helplessly as a human inebri- 
ate trying to cross the street. During the 
wee hours of the 3lst day an early riser 
among the experimental drunkards awoke 
and found two cups in the cage—one filled 
with water, the other with spirits. He stag- 
gered to the water, sniffed it, and backed 
away. Then the rat stumbled to the other 
cup and practically leaped with joy when 
he detected alcoholic aromas, actually 
plunging into the container and drinking 
like a thirst-crazed victim of the desert. 
His fifteen cage mates soon joined in, 
shunning the water as if it were arsenic. 

In another cage were six teetotaling rats 
who had never had a chance to touch al- 
cohol. Offered the same choice of cups, 
they shunned the alcohol and took their 
water straight. 

The experts will finish the test in about 
six months: “We want to determine if our 
inebriated rats will leave the ‘stuff’ alone 
after going back on water .. . diet.” 
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Good Housekeeping Sees Reds 
Behind Charges of the FTC 


The backbone of Hearst Magazines, 
Inc., is the 54-year-old Good Housekeep- 
ing, which last year turned in an operat- 
ing profit of $2,583,202, pushed up circu- 
lation to 2,205,459, and proudly pursued 
a 36-year-old boast that it guarantees 
every line of its advertising. The backbone 
of this prosperous venture in turn is made 
up of Good Housekeeping Institute and 
Good Housekeeping Bureau, which test or 
check articles, then issue to advertisers and 
nonadvertisers alike free seals of approval 
and other limited emblems of recommen- 
dation. 

This week, many housewives to whom 
these familiar symbols are daily guideposts 
to quality merchandise and foodstuffs 
were jolted when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission filed a formal complaint against 
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Hearst Magazines, Inc., charging Good 
Housekeeping with “misleading and de- 
ceptive acts and practices” in issuance of 
seals and of “grossly exaggerated and false 
daims” in the content of the magazine’s 
advertisements. 

The commission alleged that the simi- 
larity of wording and universal use of the 
name Good Housekeeping in all seals and 
symbols led housewives to believe that all 
products with these awards had been sci- 
entifically tested and guaranteed by the 
magazine. On the contrary, the FTC de- 
dared, some tests frequently were based 
on only a general investigation by a staff 
member, in which case the guarantee con- 
sisted of an emblem stating “Guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping as Advertised 
Therein.” Furthermore, it was charged, 
the magazine often permitted the last 
three words of that phrase to be almost 
illegibly printed. In still other cases, the 
commission added, the guarantee was ac- 
tually limited to a mere warranty. Then, 
in conclusion, the complaint cited fifteen 
instances of allegedly fraudulent advertise- 
ments of cosmetics, medicines, and food 
products. 

A few hours following filing of the com- 
plaint, Richard E. Berlin, executive vice 
president of Hearst Magazines, tele- 
graphed denial of the charges to 2,000 
business executives and 1,000 editors and 
publishers. He declared Good Housekeep- 
ing had refused to sign a “cease and de- 
sist” stipulation—a customary procedure 
by concerns which bow to FTC charges— 
on the ground that the government’s ac- 
cusations were untrue. In no single case, 
the executive added, had it been shown 
that the magazine had failed to carry out 
its guarantee. 

Finally, in a threat to carry the case to 
court if necessary, Berlin capped his mes- 
sage with a charge that “certain subversive 
elements pretending to serve the consum- 
ing public but actually motivated by Com- 
munistic theories” were behind the com- 
mission’s complaint. “We have information 
that the sources of many complaints 
against Good Housekeeping and other 
publications and advertisers are certain 
radical and Communistic groups in and 
out of the government service who are 
waging a vigorous fight to eliminate all 
advertising from magazines and news- 
papers,” he said. 





Lovelorn 


For 27 years love-troubled youngsters 
and unhappily married adults in Portland, 
Ore., have penned their woes to Edith 
Knight Hill, lovelorn editor of the morn- 
ing Portland Oregonian, attesting to her 
seasoned wisdom in affairs of the heart. 
But last week, her myriads of ex-corre- 
spondents raised their eyebrows at head- 
lines announcing that Miss Hill had heart 
troubles of her own. Charging alienation of 


her husband’s affections, she filed a $250,000 
suit against a rich Portland widow. 

In private life Mrs. Joseph A. Hill, the 
lovelorn editor asserted that since October 
1936 May C. Beebe, whose husband was a 
Portland shipbuilder, had tried to snare 
Hill, head of the famous Hill Military 
Academy, with large gifts. The columnist 
contrasted her weekly newspaper salary 
with her rival’s reputed $2,000,000 fortune 
as a disadvantage in the fight to hold her 
husband’s love. 





U.P. Reopens in Rome 


On Aug. 11 Premier Benito Mussolini 
padlocked the Rome bureau of the United 
Press and deported its manager, H. R. 
Ekins, because of a report about the dic- 
tator’s health released by the agency’s 
London office (Newsweek, Aug. 21). 
Last week Il Duce relented, allowing Rey- 
nolds Packard, new manager, and his 
seven assistants to start work. 





Rural Greeleys 


To emphasize rural journalism’s impor- 
tance, Country Home magazine since 1935 
has staged a nationwide contest to pick 
the best country crossroads newspaper cor- 
respondent. The prize: $500 and a trip to 
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New York, headquarters of the publica- 
tion. Last year, to make the event fully 
representative, Hubert Kelley, the editor, 
decided to grant prizes to rural editorial 
writers and reporters as well. He an- 
nounced three awards of $250, and a $250 
bonus and trip to the best of the winners. 
To his Park Avenue desk specimens of 
handiwork poured in from 4,600 contest- 
ants, and from among them Country 
Home’s judges last week singled out these: 
editorial writer, H. B. Fox, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Madisonville (Texas) Mete- 
or; country correspondent, Carl Drumm of 
The Kenton (Ohio) News; reporter, Har- 
old Severson of The Beeville (Texas) Bee- 
Picayune. 

The judges labeled Fox one of America’s 
most colorful young rural editors. Only 28, 
graduate of Southwestern University, he 
resigned from The Austin (Texas) Daily 
Dispatch in 1936 to buy The Meteor, pub- 
lished in a village of 1,294 northwest of 
Houston. The award was partly based on 
his creation of the Navascot Philosopher, 
whose letters to the paper in Uncle Josh 
lingo often are reprinted by dailies in 
Houston, Dallas, and other cities. 

Excerpts: “I believe them fellers who 
is been promotin Cactus Jack Garner for 
President is got something up their sleeves 
and it ain’t Cactus Jack, who knows he 
ain’t really Presidential timber . . .” “The 
other day I swapped a bucket of sorgum 
for twelve settin eggs, and me and my 
neighbor, Debbs Craig, is about worn out 
tryn to figure out how much transaction 
tax we would have to pay if the [proposed] 
law was in effect.” 
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Gandhi’s ‘Satyagraha’: 
Disciple Urges World to Adopt 


Civil Disobedience Idea 


A book of first importance is Krishnalal 
Shridharani’s War Wirnovut VIOLENCE, a 
history and study of the Gandhi move- 
ment in India. The author is well qualified 
to expound this unique line of action, one 
of the most significant of the twentieth 
century. For five years he was an active 
follower of the Mahatma and in 1930 took 
part in the famous March to the Sea, when 
the nationalist leader instigated his mass 
resistance to the Salt Act. Arrested at 
Jaipur, young Shridharani showed he was 
a true Gandhi-wallah when he said to the 
judge: “Give me all you can because if 
you don’t, I'll be here again and for the 
same reason.” 

It is not only as a competent unalysis of 
the local issues in India, momentous as 
they are, that Shridharani’s book com- 
mands attention. For in the doctrine of 
Civil Disobedience, as formulated by the 
90-pound, toothless, and naked little man 
whose terrible meekness baffles an empire, 
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A Mormon Epic 


by BURTON RASCOE 


On Sept. 22, 1823, a barefooted, 
undernourished, 18-year-old boy, living 
with his parents who were squatters on 
an abandoned farm near Palmyra, 
N.Y., announced to his credulous fam- 
ily that he had spent the entire night 
in a face-to-face interview with the 
Angel Moroni, a messenger from God. 
In the course of the conversation, so 
Joe Smith Jr. said, the angel told him 
that the true Gospel was engraved on 
tablets of gold and buried on the hill 
near Manchester, N.Y.; that God had 
appointed young Joe his Prophet; and 
that, at the expiration of a four-year 
term of grace, the angel would disclose 
to young Joe the hiding 
place of the tablets and 
that thereafter Joe was to 


take up his work of 
spreading the authentic 
gospel. 


It was a time in our 
history when there was a 
strange unrest: religious 
revivals were epidemic and 
Protestant schisms were 
frequent, each new leader 
professing to have the 
only infallible means of 
getting through the pearly 
gates and enjoying eter- 
nal glory; socialistic ideas, soon to give 
rise to Brook Farm and the Oneida 
Community, were fermenting; the west- 
ern migrations, later to be prodigiously 
accelerated by the discovery of gold in 
California, had already begun; econom- 
ic disaffection and the slavery question 
were agitating many minds; leaders 
were in demand—for caravans headed 
westward, for new economic panaceas, 
for a true religion. Joseph Smith Jr. 
combined all these desirable qualities 
of leadership. 

In due time he announced that the 
plates had been found and were in his 
possession. No one, except Joe, ever 
saw the plates but, with the aid of an 
amanuensis, he at length published a 
translation from them as “The Book of 
Mormon,” which was alleged to have 
been written in “Reformed Egyptian.” 
This book gave to hundreds of thou- 
sands of followers indisputable evidence 








Vardis Fisher 


that Joseph Smith Jr. was God’s 
prophet and the only true revealer of 
God’s will and word. 

From such beginnings developed an 
amazing succession of events which 
Vardis Fisher has woven into a prose 
epic that is thrilling from beginning to 
end: CHILDREN oF Gop (Harper Prize 
novel for 1939. Harpers, New York. 
$3). Let those who have sampled pre- 
vious novels by Vardis Fisher and have 
bogged down or shied away from them 
not be deterred from reading this 
book. Hitherto Fisher’s fame has been 
limited to a handful of admirers, head- 
ed by Van Wyck Brooks, who have re- 
garded him as perhaps the 
greatest of all American 
novelists, a more pro- 
found delver than Proust 
into the abysses of the 
subconscious, an _ intro- 
verted writer with a sensi- 
tivity so abnormal as to be 
the exquisite refinement 
of genius. But to the av- 
erage person, reading a 
Fisher novel is something 
like having the horrors in 
a fever delirium. 

In “Children of God,” 
there is nothing like that. 
Fisher’s metamorphosis is astonishing. 
Here, in a magnificent story that car- 
ries the reader breathlessly along from 
Joseph Smith’s young manhood, through 
the incredible trials and triumphs of 
the Mormons, up to the death of Brig- 
ham Young and the schism of the 
church, Fisher is as extroverted as a 
writer of Hollywood horse-opera scripts. 
In a novel that gave him every chance 
to deal with complexes and neuroses, he 
has told his story so objectively that 
you would imagine he had never heard 
of Freud or the theory of the connec- 
tion between religion and sex. Although 
definitely pro-Mormon he has told a 
grand story in a grand manner, a 
story of unparalleled accomplishments, 
through faith and persistence, against 
horrendous odds. 

It is a story Homeric in scale, with a 
multitude of characters revolving around 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 
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the author professes to see a way out for 
the war-weary peoples of the West. 

“Satyagraha” is what Gandhi calls his 
doctrine. The word—which literally means 
insistence on truth—embodies at once the 
philosophy and technique of waging war 
without violence. Shridharani, who delves 
into the origins and evolution of Sat. 
yagraha, is at pains to make clear there js 
nothing negative or mystical about it. [t 
is nonviolent but direct action. 

Inspired partly by the teachings of 
Jesus— (“Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also”) —and partly by early Hindu think- 
ers, Gandhi based his practical philosophy 
mainly on two modern Occidentals, Tol- 
stoy and Thoreau. As a young lawyer in 
South Africa, the Indian leader first dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of his method 
when he led an organized mass action 
against the government which had been 
denying the rights of Hindus in the 
Transvaal. 

Word of the new way of fighting the 
British Raj spread quickly to India, and 
when Gandhi returned there he found 
himself a god (in that connection, Shrid- 
harani says the Mahatma is little pleased 
by his godhead and constantly scolds his 
followers for their “silly superstitions”) . 

Gandhi’s basic postulate is that armed 
men cannot long sustain their violence 
against Satyagraha. The facts bear him 
out; there have been many examples of 
both native and white police in India who 
have quit in disgust, or resigned, rather 
than go on flaying and clubbing silent 
crowds of men and women. In such an 
impasse, the government is baffled and re- 
sorts to stronger action; thousands are ar- 
rested and herded off to jail where they 
accept punishment willingly and with be- 
atific expressions on their faces. But, as 
Sir George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, 
complained after the Non-Cooperation 
Movement of 1921: “You can’t go on ar- 
resting people forever, you know—not 
when there are 319,000,000 of them.” 
(War Wirnovut VIOLENCE. 323 pages, 
54,000 words. Bibliography, maps, index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 





Lord Melbourne’s Wife 
William Lamb, Lord Melbourne, was 


born in one of the great country houses of 
England toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and was as carefully educated as 
other Whig sons. Like the best products of 
his period, he was a man of sense and 
tact, though arrogant, unidealistic, and 
not above guzzling too much wine at din- 
ner, swearing loudly, or falling asleep in 
company and snoring. When still a young 
man he entered Parliament and for the 
rest of his life was in and out of politics, 
finally attaining the office of Prime Mir- 
ister. Toward the close of his career, he 
was much at Windsor Castle as an old 
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and wise counselor to the young Queen 
Victoria. 

Melbourne is the subject of a biography 
this week, written by Lord David Cecil. 
It is a brilliant piece of scholarship, some- 
yhat in the Lytton Strachey tradition, 
though less pretentious and wittier. But 
the book’s real interest lies not in the hero 
but in the tragicomedy of his marriage. 
Melbourne had the misfortune to be the 
husband of the maddest, most folly-ridden 
creature of the day, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
who is chiefly remembered for her spectac- 
ular part in the poet Byron’s first big-time 
love affair. For many pages, Melbourne 
looks on with cynical detachment while 
his wife and the newly acclaimed author 
of “Childe Harold” take the stage, each 
posturing and sulking for all their worth 
in the Byronic version of the grand pas- 
gon. All of which makes capital reading. 
(Tur Youna Metsourne. 265 pages, 
32,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.) 


- 





New Bemelmania 


There’s some sort of magic about Lud- 
wig Bemelmans’ books—it’s hard to say 
just what. Perhaps the bubbling personal- 
ity of the author himself infects his slyly 
humorous prose; maybe it’s those drawings 
that look as though they’d been done with 
a pretzel dipped in ink. At any rate, a new 
excursion into Bemelmania is an event to 
an increasing number of people. 

SmaLL Beer is the event under discus- 
gon. Part of it, like his “Life Class” and 
“My War With the United States,” con- 
tinues the ambling narrative of the moon- 
faced author’s journey through the world 
—a world he created to live in when he 
was a boy in the Tyrol and which he re- 
fuses to renounce. “I am about 6 years 
old, really,” Bemelmans once said, “and 
I am constantly surprised by every- 
thing.” 

There are also stories, wondrous tales 
about headwaiters and cobblers and dogs 
(Bemelmans is crazy about dogs; his own, 
Ginger, has been brought up on red wines 
and is very choosy about vintages). And 
each story is, of course, embellished with 
those priceless drawings in which even um- 
brellas and chairs seem to be living some 
frenetic existence of their own. 

If you haven’t yet discovered this vir- 
tuoso of the pen and brush, “Small 
Beer” is your order. If you’re already ad- 
dicted, have another. (SmaLu Beer. 186 
pages, 25,000 words. Drawings. Viking, 
New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Step By Srep: 1936-1939. By Winston S. 
Churchill. 324 pages, 112,000 words. Put- 
nam, New York. $4. The author, who may 
yet be England’s Prime Minister, has been 





out of British Cabinets for some time but 
has been fully occupied in hooting from the 
side lines. Here are some of his most 
trenchant dissents. 


Let tHE Recorp Speak. By Dorothy 
Thompson. 400 pages, 109,000 words. In- 
dex. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. Col- 
umns, broadcasts, and speeches from 1936 
to 1939, touching most of the big issues 
of the day. 


THe New German Empire. By Franz 
Borkenau. 167 pages, 47,000 words. Vik- 
ing, New York. $2. A study of the Nazi 
foreign policy with emphasis on how the 
Germans are trying to get world control 
of trade. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Wo Kiitep Aunt Maccir? By Me- 
dora Field. 294 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $2. Sally had just done over her 
house outside Atlanta, and Claire and Bob 
had just become engaged, so it all seemed 
a good excuse for a house party. But no 
one counted on Aunt Maggie’s coming 
along, let alone getting killed. Good 
Southern atmosphere, the right amount of 
fright, and one of the most plausible plots 
in one of the best stories of the year. 


Deatu Over Her Suoutper. By D. C. 
Meade. 290 pages. Scribners, New York. 
$2. It’s rather disturbing to arrive for a 
visit and find yourself alone in an isolated 
house on a rubber plantation and your 
hostess murdered, but that’s what Nancy 
Reynolds did. No wonder she let her iden- 
tity be mistaken and thus endangered her 
own life. There are three deaths before the 
native Malay detective settles the ques- 
tion. Good reading. 


From Ludwig Bemelmans’ ‘Small Beer’ (Viking) 





One-dollar patrons 


Five-dollar patrons 
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AVIATION 





Substratospheric Flight Base 
Moved to New York by Hughes 


The dream of almost every pilot is to 
take an airplane above ice, fog, and storms 
to 30,000 feet and then, in the thin-tex- 
tured substratosphere, streak. across the 
Atlantic in ten hours or less. 

To date the chief stumblirig block has 
been in perfecting a hermetically sealed 
craft with engines capable of functioning 
in the rarefied air, but last week the dream 
came nearer realization when Howard 
Hughes’ long-rumored high-altitude flight 
project took definite shape. 

Winding up secret, month-long tests with 
a new Boeing Stratoliner at Glendale, 
Calif., the holder of the transcontinental 
and around-the-world records ordered his 
staff to set up an operating base at Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York, for a projected 
substratospheric flight to Europe. They 
promptly took over three rooms in the air- 
port’s administration building and installed 
a weather bureau, telephones, teletype, and 
other equipment. 

As usual, Hughes kept his plans in the 
dark, but it was learned that he might try 
for a cross-country record flight with the 
big four-motored ship, which is designed 
to carry twenty or more passengers, then 
take off for Paris after a brief rest and fur- 
ther tests in New York 





AVIATION NOTES 


The smallest air line in the United States 
heretofore has been an experimental New 
York-Springfield, Mass., route operated un- 
til recently by Airline Feeder System, of 
which Richard T. Crane, 25, great-grand- 
son of the founder of the Crane Co. 
(plumbing supplies) and a flyer since he 
was 13, is president. Last week, Crane 
petitioned the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
to make his company the nation’s fifth 
largest line by granting it a permit to 
operate a 2,906-mile feeder service linking 
34 cities in five Eastern States. The flying 
belt line, he said, would crisscross, not 
parallel, big main routes, and therefore 
would not be competitive. 


{| The last gap in the American system of 
air lines that lattice overseas world markets 
is the 7,952 miles that separate the United 
States from New Zealand. A fortnight ago 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority gave Pan 
American Airways permission to close it. 
This week, from San Francisco, Pan Amer- 
ican’s giant 4114-ton California Clipper, 
with Capt. John H. Tilton at the controls, 
is to make the usual survey flight. Soon 
afterward a fortnightly service (flying 
time, 49 hours) is scheduled to start. A 
link to Australia will be provided by Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways. 
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Marjorie Farrage, British songbird, at Chicagoland festival 





MUSIC 





Gargantuan Chicago Spectacle 
Masses 8,000 on Field at Once 


Since 1930, a charitable concert of Bar- 
numesque dimensions has been staged each 
summer in Chicago. Last Saturday this 
musical mammoth—the Chicagoland Mu- 
sic Festival—again spread itself across 
Soldier Field, where some 8,000 musicians 
and dancers, performing for nearly 100,000 
spectators, celebrated the tenth event in 
the series. 

The financial purpose of the festival, 
with reserved seats selling at 50 cents and 
$1, is to raise money for the Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc.—a corporation that 
sponsors an ice fund, a Good Fellow Cam- 
paign, Camp Algonquin for mothers and 
babies, and also makes disbursements to 
various settlement houses. The musical 
purpose is a colossal jamboree in which 
winners among competing bands and 
choral groups from more than a score of 
states vie with each other in friendly con- 
test. 

At this year’s festival, myriads of tiny 
lights burst into flame all over the dark- 
ened arena, and the audience cheered it- 
self for its own match-lighting ceremony. 
Instead of the performers appearing in 
successive groups, this year all 8,000 were 
massed on the field, almost completely 
blotting out the lawns. 

Equally impressive were the large 
groups in performance: an accordion band 
of 1,500 men, women, and children; a 
Negro chorus of 1,000; the festival sym- 
phony orchestra; a chorus of 500 Univer- 
sity of Illinois students. In rural costumes, 
1,700 square dancers pranced to “Turkey 
in the Straw” and “Broken Down Wagon.” 

As entertaining were the individual 





Wide World 


competitions and featured soloists, includ- 
ing Marjorie Farrage, 21-year-old winner 
of a competition staged by The London 
Daily Sketch who was flown from England 
by Clipper. There was community singing, 
and there was swing by “Fats” Waller. 
At last came the fireworks, including set 
pieces of the Three Little Fishies, Ferdi- 
nand the Bull, the American flag, and a 
pyrotechnic portrait of the guest of honor, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond. In tribute to the 77- 
year-old composer, the entire throng closed 
the festival by singing her “A Perfect Day.” 





RECORD WEEK 


E.car—“Enigma” Variations. (Sir Adri- 
an Boult and BBC orchestra. Three 12- 
inch Victor records, $5.) Elgar’s undoubt- 
ed orchestral masterpiece, recorded before, 
gets a fresh and vital reading by the Brit- 
ish composer’s compatriot, who appeared 
in America last spring and won great ac- 
claim on the platform. The variations— 
tone portraits of various friends of the 
composer—are the reverse of enigmas mu- 
sically, being remarkably direct, vigorous, 
and poetic compositions; the “enigma” lay 
merely in the fact that Elgar kept the 
identity of his subjects long hidden. 


For friskier moods tinged with old- 
fashioned jollity on fiddle, banjo, and 
guitar, Clayton McMichen offers eighteen 
Old Time Fiddlin’ Pieces. These include 
such infectious favorites as “Turkey in 
the Straw,” “Shortenin’ Bread,” and 
“Arkansas Traveler.” (Three 10-inch 
Decca records in album, $1.40.) 


From hit tunes in the current M-G-M 
movie, “The Wizard of Oz,” Victor has 
issued four records by as many groups: 
Gray Gordon, Glenn Miller, Vincent Lo- 
pez, aid Eddie DeLange orchestras. (One 
10-inch Victor record at 75 cents and three 
10-inch Bluebird records at 35 cents.) 





NEWSWEEK 
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Teeth Thief— 


Camden, N.J.: A policeman on , 
bridge looked down aghast as he saw , 
thief peer into the open mouth of a sleep. 
ing man and deftly lift the slumberer’s 
false teeth without awakening him. Hp 
nabbed the man and the molars in the 
nick of time. 


Elephant Time— 


Manila, P.I.: Goyo, Manila’s sok 
elephant, blows his trumpet in Mehan 
Gardens at 3:30 p.m. every afternoon with 
such regularity and accuracy that Philip. 
pine Army officers, quartered near by, set 
their watches by it. 


Pay Dirt— 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Treasury De- 
partment experts will be asked to read 
Mrs. Maud Tarbert’s coffee grounds to see 
whether they can make $70 out of them. 
She accidentally burned that amount of 
currency in her gas oven, threw the ashes 
into some coffee grounds, and then upon 
reflection decided to ship the lot to Wash- 
ington to see whether she could be re- 
imbursed. 


Community Contempt— 


Atlantic City, N.J.: For failure to 
build a sewage-disposal plant as ordered, 
the entire community of West Wildwood 
(population, 178) was held in contempt 
by Vice Chancellor W. F. Sooy, who ob- 
served that if he wished to he could fine 
the citizens $1,000,000 and sentence every 
offending councilman to 100 years in prison. 


Dangerous Touch— 


Boston, Mass.: A tipsy man who was 
found sitting on the inbound tracks of the 
New Haven Railroad explained to police: 
“I was waiting for the New York train. 
I know the engineer and was going to ask 
him to lend me a few bucks.” 


Fugitive’s Fate— 

Middlebourne, W.Va.: His bunions 
and empty stomach bogging down his 
flight, J. H. Mercer, an escaped county 
jail prisoner, telephoned the sheriff after 
a 20-mile trek to come and get him—with 
an automobile. 


Blackout— 


Seattle, Wash.: Disappointed by the 
lack of pyrotechnics among 1,200 fireflies, 
recently hatched from larvae that were 
imported from the East because the firefly 
is not native to this region, citizens de- 
manded to know whether the insects had 
come down with short circuits or had 
found the climate not to their liking. 
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TRANSITION 


scorer 


Birthday : 

Amos ALONzO 
Sracc, dean of Amer- 
ican football coaches, 
77, Aug. 16. Head 
mentor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
for 41 years and coach 
of the College of the 
Pacific since 1933, he 
is now preparing for 
his 50th gridiron cam- 
paign at Stockton, Calif. Last week Stagg 
revealed he was also “keeping house,” while 
his wife, ill for a month, was recovering in 
a hospital. Cleaning and cooking, he said, 
were “a bigger job than coaching a team.” 








Wide World 


Erner Barrymore, distinguished 
stage actress, 60, Aug. 15. A fortnight ago 
she left the road company of “Whiteoaks,” 
took a brief. vacation at her Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., home, then began rehearsals on a 
revival of W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s “The 
Constant Wife” for 
production in Maple- 
wood, N.J., this week. 
Next fall Miss Barry- 
more plans to play 
the role of an elderly 
woman on Broadway 
in anew drama, “Farm 


of Three Echoes.” 





Wide World 


Married: 


Jounny WEIssMULLER, 34, film Tar- 
zan now starring in the Aquacade at the 
New York World’s Fair, and Beryx Scort, 
93-year-old San Francisco society girl, at 
Garfield, N.J., Aug. 20. The actress Lupe 
Velez, second wife of the former Olympic 
swimming champion, received a final di- 
vorce decree last week. His first wife was 
Bobby Arnst, a dancer. 


Joan FONTAINE, 
21-year-old motion- 
picture actress and 
sister of Olivia de 
Havilland, and Brian 
AnerNe, 37, British 
stage and screen ac- 
tor, in Del Monte, 
Calif, Aug. 20. Miss 
Fontaine recently fin- 
ished playing in the 
screen version of “The 
Women.” Aherne’s latest film part was as 
Maximilian in “Juarez.” 











Acme 


Janet Gaynor, 30-year-old screen 
star, and Gitpert ApriAn, 35, Hollywood 
dress designer, at Yuma, Ariz., Aug. 14. 
The actress, who first gained success in 
1927 with Charles Farrell in “Seventh 
Heaven,” divorced Lydell Peck, Oakland, 


Calif, lawyer, in 1938. Adrian, a former 





Broadway costume designer, first went to 
Hollywood to make clothes for Rudolph 
Valentino but later gained prominence as 
style creator for many of the leading 
women stars. 


RocHette Hupson, 23-year-old film 
actress, and Hat THompson, a writer for 
the Walt Disney Studios, in Ensenada, 
Calif., Aug. 15. Miss Hudson, a native of 
Claremore, Okla., made her screen debut 
nine years ago in “Laugh and Get Rich” 
with Edna May Oliver and later appeared 
in most of the late Will Rogers’ pictures. It 
was her first marriage. Thompson was the 
former husband of Katharyne Cornell, 
Tulsa oil heiress. 





Acme 


Arrived: 


ApmiraAL Harry E. YArRNELL, 63, re- 
tiring commander-in-chief of the United 
States Asiatic Fleet, in San Francisco, after 
three years’ service in the Orient. Recently 
awarded a Distinguished Service Medal 
and considered .a peacetime hero for his 
strong stand on American rights in China, 
the Navy officer was the honor guest at a 
special ceremony and public reception ar- 
ranged by Mayor Angelo J. Rossi. Admiral 
Yarnell refused to discuss the problems in 
China and appeared embarrassed by the 
extent of the homecoming celebration. But 
Mrs. Yarnell wasn’t so reticent: “He was 
the mainstay of the whole situation out 
there. It was quite wonderful to see how 
the foreigners leaned on him.” 


Settled: 


In Los Angeles Superior Court, the 
suit brought by Jackie CooGan, against 
his mother and stepfather, Mrs. and Mr. 
Arthur Bernstein, for an accounting of the 
estimated $4,000,000 he earned as a juve- 
nile film star. In the agreement reached 
last week Jackie, now 23, will receive 
$126,000—one-half of what remains of the 
fortune. Though he has solved his finan- 
cial difficulties, Coogan still has another 
domestic worry: the pending divorce suit 
of his actress-wife, Betty Grable. 


Appointed: 


Mrs. Dwicut W. Morrow, widow of 
the former Ambassador to Mexico and 
mother of Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, as 
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acting president of Smith College in North- 
ampton, Mass. Long active in drives to 
raise the college’s endowment from $2,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000 and a trustee since 1926, 
she was named to the post as a “stop-gap 
measure” until a successor to Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, 70, who retires Aug. 31 after 
22 years as president, 
is chosen. Mrs. Mor- 
row was graduated 
from Smith College 
in 1896; all three of 
her daughters attend- 
ed the college; and, 
when her husband 
died in 1931, he left 
the institution $200,- 
000. 


Cleared: 


WituuaM S. Hart, 68, hero of silent 
Western films, of the twenty-year-old 
charge that he was the father of an illegiti- 
mate son, Richard Leigh. The accusation 
was brought by Miss Elizabeth MacCauley 
of Boston, who later admitted she had 
adopted the boy. But in an effort to protect 
his name, Hart set up a trust fund for his 
“son.” Last week in Los Angeles, Superior 
Court Judge Thomas E. Gould gave the 
former actor a “belated vindication” by 
ruling that he was not the boy’s father and 
turning over to him the $13,265.75 trust 
fund. Hart, though happy over the de- 
cision, said: “It came too late, but I am 
very much relieved just the same.” 





Wide World 


Resigned: 


Danie, C. Roper, 72, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce (1933-38), as United 
States Minister to Canada, after three 
months’ service. The ex-Cabinet member, 
who was named to the post primarily to 
welcome the British King and Queen to 
North America last May, will return to his 
Washington home. 


Died: 
S. Davis Wu- 


SON, ex-Mayor of 
Philadelphia, of cere- 
bral thrombosis, at 
his home, Aug. 19. Ill 
since last January 
and under indictment 
for “misbehavior in 
office” resulting from 
a special grand-jury 
investigation he de- 
manded, Wilson re- 
signed on Aug. 11. He had been a central 
political figure in the Quaker City since 
1926 and was known as a “political cham- 
eleon” for his ever-changing political views. 
Originally a Democrat and later a Demo- 
cratic-Fusionist, Wilson was elected in 1935 
on a Republican ticket but soon after his 
inauguration became reaffiliated with the 
Democratic party. 





Newsphotos 
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New Oil Crisis Stirs Up Fear 
It Will Hasten U.S. Control 


Antitrust Moves Also Loom 
in Wake of State Output Cuts, 
Made to Protect Prices 


When the Supreme Court invalidated 
the petroleum clause of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act in 1935, thus turn- 
ing the problem of oil conservation back 
to the states, the major oil states formed 
the Interstate Oil Compact to coordinate 
their efforts. As subsequently ratified by 
Congress this agreement stated: “It is not 
the purpose of this compact to authorize 
the states joining herein to limit the pro- 
duction of oil or gas for the purpose of 
stabilizing or fixing the price thereof .. . 
but is limited to the purpose of conserv- 
ing oil . . . and preventing the avoidable 
waste thereof.” 

Despite its plain wording, this stricture 
has never deterred the various state regu- 
latory bodies from clamping down on pro- 
duction whenever crude prices weakened. 
Thus in May of last year, the Texas Rail- 
road Commission ordered that state’s wells 
to be closed over week ends, and other 
states slashed production allowables to 
head off a price collapse. But the clearest 
indication that states signatory to the pact 
were fully as concerned with prices as with 
conservation came last week. 

On Aug. 14, the Texas commission an- 
swered the 20-cent-a-barrel cut in crude 
—initiated Aug. 10 by Sinclair—with an 
order that the state’s 87,000 wells be shut 
down for fifteen days (Newsweek, Aug. 
21). Then Ernest O. Thompson, member 
of the commission and chairman of the 
Interstate Compact, called a meeting of 
the oil states in Oklahoma City for the 
next day, Tuesday. This session brought 
forth only an announcement that each 
state would act on its own initiative in 
meeting the price cut, but before night- 
fall, Oklahoma, Kansas, and New Mexico 
had imitated the Texas move, and on 
Wednesday, Arkansas and Louisiana also 
closed their wells for two weeks. Finally, 
Michigan cut her output by almost 15,000 
barrels daily on Friday, so that by last 
week end, wells producing 68 per cent of 
the nation’s “black gold” were capped,* 
leaving the booming Illinois field (the 





*Most drastic previous closings were the 1931 
East Texas shutdown for three weeks and Gov. 
“Alfalfa Bill” Murray’s Oklahoma martial-law 
closing about the same time. 


state has no control law as yet) the only 
important area in the great mid-continent 
region producing freely. 

Backing up the shutdowns, the states 
also trained their guns on the major re- 
finers, blamed as usual for the price cuts. 
Texas started an investigaticn to deter- 
mine if Humble Oil (Standard of New 
Jersey subsidiary) had violated the state’s 
antitrust statutes, and Attorney General 
Kerr of Wyoming asked the Federal gov- 
ernment to prosecute several big compa- 
nies for alleged monopolistic activities in 
that state. Accompanying these moves was 
a warning from Senator Connally of 
Texas that Federal control of the indus- 
try would come about unless the states 
worked out a sound conservation policy. 

Federal officials reacted promptly to 
these blasts, Secretary Ickes declaring on 
Thursday that the shutdowns made early 
enactment of the Cole Bill—authorizing 
Federal control of “wasteful” production 
—‘“even more necessary.” And next day, 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, wrote Kerr that the Wyoming 
charges of monopolistic price fixing—if 
supported by evidence—could be taken 
before a grand jury immediately, and an- 
nounced that he planned a new compre- 
hensive suit against the basing-point price 
system in gasoline. 


Arnold also pointed out that a grand 
jury already was investigating the indys. 
try in California, and that the government 
was appealing to the Supreme Court the 
Madison oil decision recently lost in the 
Court of Appeals. Finally, he noted that 
the TNEC monopoly inquiry would shortly 
get around to the oil business. 

After all these political repercussions, 
the immediate economic consequences of 
the six-state closing seemed rather insig- 
nificant. There was almost two months’ 
supply of finished gasoline in store, so the 
nation’s motorists had little to worry 
about. The major companies announced 
that employes at the wells would either be 
kept busy making repairs or sent away on 
annual vacations, so the chief direct suf- 
ferers were the thousands of families jn 
the area who used natural gas for cooking 
and the small refineries that lacked crude 
stores and had to discontinue runs to stills, 

But the closing meant that some 
10 to 15,000,000 barrels of crude would be 
drawn from inventories, so the important 
ultimate repercussion promised to be a 
firmer petroleum structure. Wholesale 
gasoline prices advanced during the week 
and two small Tulsa concerns, Bell and 
Danciger, actually restored crude quota- 
tions to the pre-Aug. 10 level. And Sin- 
clair, sponsor of the cut, withdrew its 
crude quotations (refusing comment on 
its action) at the week end. 





Significance 


Back of this latest oil crisis is an unusu- 
ally complex situation. Consumption of 
petroleum products during the first half of 


Newsweek chart—Manning 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Warfare: the A.F.L. picketing the A.F.L. 


the year hit a new peak, and, despite 
heavy production, stocks of crude above 
ground had declined to record low levels 
by the end of July (see chart). But the 
low crude inventories resulted from heavy 
refinery activity, which in turn, kept gas- 
oline stocks above the high 1938 levels 
despite good sales. 

Moreover, gasoline stocks were built 
up chiefly to take advantage of the flow of 
cut-price crude (Humble put the total at 
more than 500,000 barrels daily) from IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, and other states where 
control is lax—and the crude was cheap 
just because it could be produced by 
wasteful methods. 

The major companies’ profits—their 
first-half net dropped 37 per cent below 
the 1937 level, while earnings of most in- 
dustries doubled last year’s—no longer 
permitted them to hold an umbrella over 
this cheap crude. 

Legality of the closings is being tested 
in the courts, with the Lion Co. temporar- 
ily successful in Arkansas, but the issue 
naturally will not be settled in time to 
affect the current move. But even though 
they remain fully effective for the two 
weeks, the shutdowns may have only a 
temporary influence on prices, since they 
provide no cure for the flow of cheap 
crude. 

Meanwhile, the deficiencies of state con- 
servation—and particularly its complete 
absence in Illinois—will strengthen the 
drive for Federal control. The House in- 
vestigation of the industry, directed by 
Representative Cole of Maryland, sponsor 
of the Federal-control measure, will stir up 


the issue this fall, as will the monopoly 
probe. 


U.S. Corn Cribs 


Within the next two months, American 
farmers will gather in a corn harvest esti- 
mated at 2,459,888,000 bushels. Some of 
this grain will be used to make products 
such as corn meal, breakfast foods, and 
whisky, but most of it (85 per cent aver- 
age) will remain on the farms to feed the 
livestock. Normally this farm corn would 
be stored in the cribs and grain houses un- 
til needed, but this year there’s a hitch: 
many of the cribs are full of last year’s 
corn, now the property of the government 
by virtue of 57-cent-a-bushel loans which 
matured Aug. 1. 

Before Oct. 1, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. must find storage space for 257,000,- 
000 bushels of foreclosed corn. It has of- 
fered to pay farmers 7 cents a bushel and 
renew the loans for keeping the corn in 
their cribs for another year, but present 
indications are that fewer than 40 per 
cent will take advantage of this. As a first 
step toward providing other storage space, 
the first of 25,500 galvanized steel gran- 
aries will be erected on rail sidings in the 
corn belt this week. Altogether, these bins 
will hold 43,279,900 bushels of shelled corn 
and will cost $3,611,520. 

The government’s first step toward set- 
ting up its own ever-normal granary 
brought kicks from three sources. Wood- 
products firms are irked because the bins 
are to be made of steel; grain-elevator op- 
erators complain because the government 
is setting up in their business, and the rail- 
roads grumble because the corn is to 
be left at the shipping points instead of 
being moved to such storage centers as 
Chicago. 


Union vs. Union 





Wave of Jurisdiction Rows 
Hurting Labor With Public 


The United States Department of Labor 
recognizes two general classifications of 
strikes in which the employer and the pub- 
lic are made the victims of union vs. union 
disputes. These are jurisdictional walkouts, 
arising from claims of two or more other- 
wise friendly unions to the same jobs, and 
rival union or factional strikes growing 
out of the struggle for members or for 
union control. In 1929 there were 27 such 
strikes, 22 of them jurisdictional. Last year 
there were 150—an increase of 555 per 
cent—of which 96 were classed as rival 
union or factional fights. 

These 100 per cent union disputes were 
the most important matters before the 
American Federation of Labor executive 
council’s quarterly meeting which ended at 
Atlantic City last week. They resulted in 
suspension of the International Typograph- 
ical Union for refusal to pay the A.F.L.’s 
1 cent (per member) a month assessment 
for its war chest to fight the C.L.0.; the 
threat of the actors’ union to quit the 
A.F.L. because of its fight with the stage- 
hands (see page 24), and an agreement 
between the Building Trades Department 
and the Associated General Contractors of 
America to ban jurisdictional strikes on 
construction jobs (Newsweek, Aug. 21). 

To businessmen, the most encouraging 
of these actions was the construction agree- 
ment. It raised hopes that other craft 
unions in the A.F.L. might reach some basis 
for peaceful settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes, which constantly arise with the 
introduction of new methods and materials. 

The oldest inner A.F.L. battle is the 39- 
year-old fight between the teamsters and 
the brewery workers unions, concerning 
which one has jurisdiction over the beer- 
truck drivers. Because of their industrial 
type of organization, the brewery workers 
claim the drivers. But the teamsters claim 
the right to organize all drivers. This dis- 
pute has caused hundreds of strikes, both 
before and since the case headed for a final 
settlement in the Federal courts. 

Some of the fiercest recent union vs. 
union disputes have raged between locals 
of the same union. One of these resulted in 
pitched battles between two locals of the 
International Hod Carriers Union over 
which should furnish sand hogs on a New 
York aqueduct job (Newsweek, July 17). 
More recently in New York, two locals of 
the Restaurant and Cafeteria Workers Un- 
ion have picketed a restaurant for signing a 
contract with another local. 





Significance 
One of the principal reasons for the 


swing of public opinion away from labor 
has been this internecine warfare, arising 
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from both jurisdictional and the rival union 
disputes. This is recognized by the A.F.L. 
in its new construction-industry agreement, 
which is an attempt to put at least part of 
its house in order. But while it closed one 
door on interunion fights, the executive 
council opened another by suspending the 
typographical union, an action which could 
split the solid front of printing tradesmen, 
possibly causing strikes. 

A still darker picture is presented by 
the wider field of action between the A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. Here, prospects for strikes by 
rival unions have increased almost daily 
since the C.I.O. adopted more aggressive 
tactics by attempting to invade the build- 
ing trades. Rival unions now are actively 
campaigning in the automobile, packing 
house, coal mining, textile, maritime, and 
building-trades industries, and the C.L.O. 
is hopeful of a toehold in the amusement 
field through the Stage Technicians Guild 
in Hollywood—any one of which cam- 
paigns could easily boil over into a strike. 





Labor Notes 


Last week’s developments in the three 
hardest fought NLRB cases: 

The Ford Motor Co. refused to comply 
with an NLRB order to reinstate 24 men 
and ban “statements of propaganda” 
against unions on grounds that the men 
were fired for causes other than union 
membership and that the ban on state- 
ments would deprive Henry Ford of his 
right of free speech. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. asked the Federal 
Circuit Court in Washington to set aside 
an NLRB order to disestablish its 21- 
year-old employe-representation plans. 

Republic Steel Corp., fighting against an 
NLRB order to reinstate 5,000 men in- 
volved in the 1937 Little Steel strike, 
asked the Circuit Court at Philadelphia 
to rule that strikers who commit lawless 
acts forfeit their right to jobs. 


| The first of the NLRB elections to de- 
termine which labor faction predominates 
in the automotive business went to the 
C.1.0. Packard workers voted 6,090 for 
the C.1.0., 1,547 for the A.F.L., and 637 
against both unions. 





Milk Strike 


The farmers who were hit hardest by 
this summer’s drought in the Northeastern 
States were the dairymen. Dry pastures 
decreased milk production and _ forced 
many producers to break into winter feed 
supplies. This furnished a basis for new 
demands for higher prices by the dairy- 
men who supply New York City’s daily 
4,400,000 quarts of milk. 

One means of getting a rise in farm 
milk prices is through amendment of the 
price-pegging Federal-state milk-marketing 








agreement. This is sought by the largest 
dairymen’s group in the area, the 45,000- 
member Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency. At hearings 
this week, the agency will ask for an in- 
crease from $2.25 to $2.82 a hundredweight 
for Class 1 milk—the portion of their out- 
put which is retailed as bottled milk. 
But the militant Dairy Farmers Union, 
organized three years ago to fight the 
“milk trust” by Archie Wright, a former 
maritime-union organizer turned farmer, 
called a strike to enforce its demand for 
a flat price of $2.35 a hundredweight (47 
quarts) for all classes of milk, whether 
used for butter, cheese, or bottling, in 
place of the present average of about 
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Embattled New York dairymen 
dumping truckload of milk 
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$1.65. By picketing roads and plants anq 
dumping market-bound milk, the striking 
farmers reduced New York’s supply to 5) 
per cent of normal by last week end. Th, 
dairy strikers were supported by C0, 
sympathy, contributions and, in som 
cases, pickets. 

Negotiations to end the strike wep 
started this week by Mayor F. H. [, 
Guardia of New York. He sought peac 
between the union, the distributors, an 
the bargaining agency to prevent the city 
from being seriously pinched. 








Hoss Swappers 


In 1915, rural America’s horse popula. 
tion reached its highest point—21,431,009 
animals with an average value of $103 
each. Because of increasing farm mech- 
anization, by last year this figure had been 
reduced to 11,163,000 horses, the fewest 
since 1879, with an average value of $90, 

This downward trend in animal power 
has worried George Kame of Almond, 
N.Y., and other expert horse traders for 
many years. To prevent the art of horse 
trading from being lost in a mechanized 
world, Kame organized the first World 
Horse Traders Convention in 1927. Every 
year since then, horse traders from all over 
the United States have gathered near 
Almond to swap horses and insults. 

The 1939 convention was held last week 
in Harry Perry’s pasture. The 250 trad- 
ers swapped and reswapped 500 horses 
ranging from show animals to nags. From 
early morning until long after dark, the 
swappers—most of them dressed in over- 
alls, smoking corncob pipes, and chewing 
tobacco—haggled over one another’s aui- 
mals. Typical repartee: “Breeding? Say, 
this horse came over in the Mayflower.” 
The answer: “Go on, that horse was 
on crutches when she came off Noah’s 


Ark.” 





Truce with TVA 


C. & S. Expands Its Program 
After Selling Tennessee Units 


Before 250 interested witnesses in 4 
New York bank last week, David E. Li- 
lienthal, TVA director, handed a $44,728, 
300 check to Wendell L. Willkie, president 
of Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 

“Thanks, Dave,” said Willkie. “This is 
a lot of money for a couple of Indiana 
farmers to be kicking around. For this I 
give you the deeds of the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co.” 

Thus formally ended the bitter six-year 
feud between private and government 
power interests in Tennessee (NEwsweEEK, 
Feb. 13). Representatives of 35 munici- 
palities and cooperatives then presented 
checks making up the remainder of the 
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wai F you have an idea that home movies and a mod- ¥ 
ee est income don’t mix, it’s time you met Ciné- 
) trad. Kodak Eight. This “economy movie maker”’ gives 
ame you a complete movie scene for a dime or less. A 
k. the scene runs as long on your screen as the average 
| over- shot in the newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 to 30 
a such scenes on a roll of film costing only $2, 
§ - ° 

> Say finished, ready to show. 

ower. ... AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your pictures at 
Nosh's their best, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made pro- 


jector which teams up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak 
Eight. See both at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s .. . 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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$78,425,000 paid for C. & S.’s Tennessee 
electric properties. 

This record-size deal is notable for many 
reasons: it makes Tennessee the first state 
to have virtually 100 per cent government 
ownership in the electric-utility field; it 
will mean to Tennessee consumers, ac- 
cording to Gov. Prentice Cooper, rate 
reductions of approximately 25 per cent; 
but, according to Willkie, it removes from 
the tax roll properties that last year paid 
local and state taxes of $2,225,000 and 
Federal taxes of $575,000, not counting 
the loss entailed by the replacement of 
taxable private-utility securities with tax- 
free municipal and TVA bonds; it marks 
the first recognition in a government 
purchase deal of common-stock value in 
a private utility (retirement of Tennessee 
Electric’s bonds and preferred stock re- 
quires only $72,500,000, but as Willkie 
pointed out in full-page advertisements, 
the total compensation represented only 
about four-fifths of the “real value” of 
the properties) ; it puts the TVA, accord- 
ing to Lilienthal, on a “profit-making 
basis.” 

Aside from this TVA-C. & S. peace 
treaty, there was further evidence during 
the week of the new relationship existing 
between the country’s third largest power 
company and the government. Common- 
wealth & Southern contracted with the 
TVA to buy annually 441,250,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity for its Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Mississippi subsidiaries. Further- 
more, citing the Alabama Legislature’s 
passage of a bill prohibiting municipalities 
from duplicating existing utlities proper- 
ties, recent Congressional restrictions ap- 
plied to the TVA by Congress (News- 
WEEK, June 26), and government’s “gen- 
erally more favorable attitude” toward 
business, President Willkie announced that 
C. & S. would increase its reported $33,- 
000,000 construction budget for 1939 by 
$16,000,000. A day earlier his Alabama 
Power Co. had revealed plans for building 
a $4,000,000 steam power plant at Mobile 
—the first new generating plant in Ala- 
bama since TVA was organized. This 
capital-outlay increase is the largest an- 
nounced since President Roosevelt chal- 
lenged private business to take up the 
slack caused by defeat of the Spending- 
Lending Bill (Newsweek, Aug. 14). 
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Safety: how the new ‘Sealed Beam’ headlight (right) concentrates light in needed areas 


‘Sealed Beams’ 


New Lamps for 1940 Cars 
Give 50 p.c. Better Light 


Although there is only one-third as much 
traffic on the highways during the night as 
in the daylight hours, two-thirds of all fatal 
automobile accidents (32,400 last year) 
occur after the sun goes down. As a partial 
solution to the problem posed by these 
figures, the industry-sponsored Automotive 
Safety Foundation this week announced 
the “Sealed Beam Headlight System”— 
revolutionary result of three years’ co- 
operative research by auto and lamp manu- 
facturers and public authorities. Demon- 
strated to engineers at General Electric’s 
Nela Park laboratories at Cleveland a 
week ago, it will be produced under cross- 
licensing agreements by all automobile 





Rail to truck to road—90 seconds 








lighting equipment companies and will ap. 
pear on nearly all 1940 cars. 

The Sealed Beam lamp’s most striking 
feature is that the reflector, the light 
source, and the lens are made in a single, 
hermetically sealed unit. Dirt and moisture 
are said to reduce the efficiency of present 
removable-lens headlights by one-third the 
first year and even by two-thirds in three 
years unless there is careful servicing. 
Sealed Beam lamps, safe against such in- 
filtrations and with a permanently fixed 
focus, maintain their brilliance until their 
long-life filament finally burns out. Then 
the whole unit—interchangeable for all 
makes of cars—is replaced. 

With a much wider range plus greater in- 
tensity, the Sealed Beam headlight is said 
to provide about 50 per cent better road 
illumination. Surveys have indicated that 
more night accidents are caused by insuff- 
cient light than by glare. The system in- 
corporates a “country beam” for lighting 
up the road far ahead, alternating with a 
virtually nonglare “traffic beam” controlled 
by the familiar foot button and lighting up 
the right shoulder of the road for use when 
other cars approach. 

Because the Sealed Beam lamp fits a 
special mounting and requires heavier wir- 
ing and greater power output than present 
headlights, it is not adapted for installation 
in present cars. However, by adopting and 
publicizing an improved, simplified, and 
standardized lighting system for cars in the 
future—new developments will be incorpo- 
rated in the Sealed Beam unit as they occur 
—the industry hopes to encourage all 
drivers to keep their headlights up to par 
and to make greater use of their own 
“traffic beam” or dimmer equipment. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Rail-Truck Coordination 


A National Dairy Products subsidiary 
in New York, Muller Dairies, Inc., be- 
came the first major dairy to adopt a new 
transportation system employing an elec- 
trical device by which, at the press of a 
button, a 4,000-gallon tank of milk slides 
off a railroad flatcar and onto a highway 
truck in 90 seconds. The mechanism was 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Ivory 


Durapak 
likes to get 


WET! 


One of the quickest ways to ruin an 
ordinary paper is to get it wet. Take 
most any sheet ... wet it. Its qualitv 
will quickly change. It will weaken anu 
disintegrate. 








.-- 50 if there’s a product to be packaged, 
and that product contains moisture, or is 
packed with ice — better not trust an 
ordinary paper. Likely as not, trouble 
will follow. 


---If you want a paper that you surely 
can depend upon, here’s a suggestion. 
Try IVORY DURAPAK. This paper was 
made for wet jobs. It likes water. 


-.» Yes, you can drench IVORY 
DURAPAK-—slosh it around in a pail 
of water—let it soak for hours. When 
you take it out—Surprise! It is un- 
harmed, strong and sturdy. 


.-» Perhaps in your business there’s a 
need for a wet-strength paper. Think a 
bit, and if an application for IVORY 
DURAPAK comes to your mind, tell us 
about it. We’ll gladly send samples and 
full information. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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A Blowoft in the Making 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wren business and the stock mar- 
ket move in opposite directions it is 
time to take notice and look at the ex- 
planations. That is the case at present. 

Business on the whole is doing a little 
better than forecasters a month or so 
ago expected. In some fields—commod- 
ity prices, for example—the record has 
been disappointing, but this has been 
slightly more than offset by the gains 
which have exceeded anticipations. Fur- 
ther, recent reports have been especially 
encouraging. In consequence, there has 
been a noticeable tendency in the past 
week or ten days to revise estimates up- 
ward. No one as yet sees the possibility 
of anything which might be called a 
boom, but top limits are being edged up 
a bit. For instance, whereas even as late 
as a week ago 105 was generally re- 
garded as the probable high for the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s index for industrial pro- 
duction between now and the end of the 
year, it is now not unusual to hear 107 
or 108 cited as a more likely figure. 

Under ordinary circumstances this 
growing optimism would be reflected 
immediately in the stock market by ris- 
ing prices. At this level of business any 
appreciable recovery means sharply bet- 
ter profits. But for the past month, ex- 
cept for a three-day rally when Con- 
gress went on a rampage against the 
New Deal, the market has done little 
but mark time, and last week gradually 
eased off. The close Saturday, as meas- 
ured by the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, was 135, compared with a low dur- 
ing the past four months of 130, on 
June 29, and a high of 145, on July 22. 

The reason customarily given by mar- 
ket commentators for this sluggishness 
in the face of improving business is fear 
of a European war, and unquestionably 
that is correct. To understand the pres- 
ent situation, however, the point must 
be amplified. 

If there is a war, or if a substantial 
number of speculators become con- 
vinced that war is inevitable, the mar- 
ket will quickly stop marking time. It 
will break out of its recent 10 per cent 
range on the downside. This is because 
a war would involve, or at least many 
people think it would involve, relatively 
heavy liquidation of stocks by Euro- 
peans who fear their securities will be 
sequestered by their governments. Once 


our traders come to the conclusion that 
war is ahead, they will dump their hold- 
ings on the market in the belief that 
they will be able to repurchase them 
later at lower prices. The fact that the 
market has held within a narrow range, 
therefore, means that our traders do not 
expect war. But it does not indicate the 
margin by which they hold this hope, 
and from the point of view of the 
market trend that is equally important. 

Obviously there is no way to deter- 
mine this margin with exactness. Never- 
theless an indication of it was provided 
at a good-sized luncheon of Wall Street 
experts the middle of last week. Each 
member was asked to give the odds at 
which he would be willing to take either 
side of a bet. The most pessimistic view 
expressed was two to one against war. 
The average was between three and four 
to one, and it was also the general be- 
lief of the group that this is in line with 
opinion in the financial district as a 
whole. 

When set against the recent daily 
quota of dire forebodings presented in 
the press and by radio commentators 
these odds seem pretty encouraging. 
But the comparison is only relative. 
And it is recognized that the odds may 
have to be changed overnight. At pres- 
ent they are based upon private reports 
continuing to be much more encourag- 
ing than the published reports. If the 
Street could have complete faith in 
these private reports the odds would 
advance sharply. But the news stories 
and radio commentators make this com- 
plete confidence impossible. In conse- 
quence, traders remain on tenterhooks. 
On the basis of private reports they re- 
fuse to dump securities, but because of 
frightening headlines and _interpreta- 
tions they are unwilling to extend their 
position. They have the feeling that 
these headlines and interpretations are 
unrealistic, but they can’t be sure. 

In view of the present trend of busi- 
ness in this country, this situation can- 
not continue for long. A blowoff is in 
the making. How soon it will come, 
whether it will be on the upside or 
downside, and how far it will go, are 
anyone’s guesses. But come it must, for 
the market cannot remain indefinitely 
so far out of harmony with underlying 
conditions. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
developed by Benjamin F. Fitch, president 
of Motor Terminals, Inc., which has spe- 
cialized in coordination of rail and highway 
freight transportation for 25 years. 


Taxpayers’ Day 

The business-appeasement tax law 
passed at the recent session of Congress 
has been widely attributed to the per- 
sistent efforts of Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Hanes. Keeping up his 
good work for tax reform, Hanes, now 
Acting Secretary, last week wrote leaders 
in industry, commerce, labor, agriculture, 
and the professions, asking their advice in 
working out the 1940 tax-revision pro- 
gram. He said he would be glad to arrange 
private hearings before the Treasury staff 
that is “assigned to compile a record of 
present public tax opinion” prior to Nov. 
1, when a House subcommittee will begin 
work on new tax legislation (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 14). 


Personnel 

Louis Ware, president of the United 
Electric Coal Co., resigned to take over 
the presidency of International Agricul- 
tural Corp., fertilizer makers. He succeeds 
J. J. Watson, who died on Mar. 30... 
The Cordon of the Grand Cross of Hun- 
gary and the Grand Cross of Cambodia 
(French Indo-China) were conferred on 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., for his 
services as president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Insurance Film 

The Institute of Life Insurance has pro- 
duced a 25-minute sound film portraying 
the problems and functions of the typical 
life underwriter. The film is to be released 
Sept. 1 for showing before parties arranged 
by local underwriters in cities of 10,000 
and over. Made in Selznick-International 
Studios, the film boasts a cast of experi- 
enced actors, including Charles Arnt and 
Charles Lane. 


Pay as You Draw 

Two banks in Irvington, N.J., an- 
nounced a service charge for withdrawals 
from savings accounts. A 15-cent charge is 
levied on all withdrawals from accounts 
with a balance under $100; one free with- 
drawal is permitted in each six-month in- 
terest period for each $100 of balance. 
The policy was adopted to discourage pa- 
trons from “using the banks as safety de- 
posit boxes” by depositing small sums for 
short periods. 


Antitrust Activities 


The Federal grand jury in New York 
handed up an indietment charging that the 
Kraft Paper Association and 35 member 
manufacturers had dominated the manu- 
facture of coarse brown paper, and another 
accusing the National Container Associa- 


tion, twelve regional affiliates, and 27 con- 
cerns with domination of the fiber-board 
shipping-container industry. Named along 
with officials of these organizations was the 
Stevenson Corp., which conducts the man- 
agement engineering firm’ of Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, adviser to the associa- 
tions . . . Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man W. Arnold rejected a proposed code 
of fair practices submitted by the motion- 
picture industry, insisting that the pro- 
ducing and distributing companies must 
divest themselves of all connection with 
the exhibition branch of the industry. 


Trends 

The Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production jumped to 102 in July, 
highest since December 1938. It was 98 
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(1923-5=100) in June and stood at 83 a 
year ago. 


Electric-power output for the week end- 
ed Aug. 12 was 9.4 per cent greater than 
last year. 


Numbered motor boats on Federal wa- 
ters showed an increase by the record 
breaking total of 22,513 to a new high of 
262,563 during the first six month period 
of 1939. The largest previous increase for 
this period was last year’s 20,090. 


Construction contracts awarded in the 
$7 Eastern States during the first seven 
months of the year amounted to $1,999,- 
247,000, a gain of 30 per cent over the 
same period last year, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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Perspective 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Rights of Industrial Pacifists 


ae rights of pacifists, if there be 
such people still, have the habit of going 
into eclipse in wartime. In the same fash- 
ion, the rights of industrial pacifists tend 
to fade out in periods of labor conflict. 

That persons of sanity and balance can 
avoid taking sides during industrial war- 
fare may seem strange to dogmatists. To 
those who believe the labor leader is bent 
upon deceiving the worker, that the em- 
ployer invariably knows what is best for 
his men, it is incomprehensible. To those 
who believe that anybody who pays wages 
is by definition the oppressor and any 
striker is necessarily the defender of free- 
dom, it is equally incomprehensible. 
Nevertheless, there are workers caught in 
the middle of such conflicts. Their only 
offense is that they fail to take sides—a 
position which the principle of democracy 
as truly contemplates protecting as it does 
that of those who do take sides. Militants, 
of course, suspect these neutrals of stu- 
pidity, sin or greed. And in conflicts be- 
tween rival labor organizations the suspi- 
cion is at its greatest. 

When, for example, the C.I.0. contends 
against the A.F.L. and each group is de- 
termined to prove the other’s tactics a 
fraud and a sellout, there may be here or 
there a man plodding along who honestly 
believes that neither side has discovered 
the ultimate truth. That man may even 
want to work. 

Does such a man, whose only fault may 
be the desire for time to consider things, 
have any American rights in front of a 
picket line? 

It is true that for many years those 
who infringed most frequently upon the 
rights of minorities to freedom of speech 
and assembly were on the side of property. 
Under those conditions the right to work 
hardly needed to be asserted. The right to 
work was even stretched sometimes to in- 
clude the right to assault the right to 
strike. 

But apparently something like the re- 
verse is true today. During current union 
rivalries, such as schisms among the actors 
or among the aute workers—or between 
one confederation and another, the right 
to picket seems to have got completely the 
better of the individual worker’s right to 
peaceful neutrality. When policemen are 
needed to guard a worker in a collision 
between two groups of workers crusading 
for civil liberties, something is cockeyed 
somewhere. When pickets appeal to the 
Senate’s civil-liberties committee after 


nonstrikers have been assaulted (uninten- 
tionally, of course) , our freedoms must be 
getting tangled up. When mobs rush out 
to protect a worker’s freedom by violence, 
we may doubt that he will emerge from 
the tumult with anything that he can rec- 
ognize as freedom. 

There are people in Washington who 
have been talking as though a vote to 
strike were in some sense an official act, 
after which the strikers become a part of 
the government. The least that could be 
expected of them, if they are thus to be 
incorporated into the national government 
as exemplars of its social aims in a con- 
test with local governments, would be that 
their status be recognized by some sort 
of badge or uniform. If the civil rights of 
neutrals or pacifists in their quarrels are 
to be suspended for the time being—al- 
ways to be restored, of course, after the 
conflict is over—we might ask them to ob- 
serve the decencies of pickets in Europe 
and wear a distinctive color of shirting. 

But such a solution would not be an 
American solution. We have the right to 
expect in this country a good deal more 
responsibility and _ self-restraint by con- 
tending labor groups and an alert govern- 
ment to step in when that responsibility 
and that self-restraint do not manifest 
themselves. 





Cheaper Houses? 


Ir concerted attack by agencies of 
the government is going to make any dent 
in the cost problems of the building in- 
dustry, this is the time we ought to be 
staving through them. After years in 
which residential building has been pro- 
moted by government exhortation, ad- 
vice, loans, subsidies, interest controls and 
mortgage insurance, private construction 
is still disappointingly low. At the mo- 
ment, Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
and his men are engaged in an attack up- 
on the restraints loaded on the industry by 
contractors and subcontractors, materials 
men, labor unions, cities and even states. 
Simultaneously, the Department of Com- 
merce is squaring away for its campaign 
to promote the building of simpler and 
cheaper houses. Yet the cold figures show 
that the public refuses to get excited over 
the supposed imminence of a drop in the 
prices of construction. 

The cost of building the traditional 
American house by traditional contracts 









on the traditional vacant lot will probably 
continue to seem high any way it is looked 
at. The revision of the public’s tastes, cys. 
toms, desires, prejudices and dreams as to 
houses, or as to cheap houses, is enough to 
challenge not merely the two departments 
in Washington but the whole Administra. 
tion, and, indeed, the whole of industry, 

For those who prefer the traditional, the 
cozy, the individual house, the building 
industry as it is now set up will clearly go 
on providing. Mr. Arnold’s prosecutors 
and the Department of Commerce can 
achieve little for them beyond a nominal 
reduction in costs. 

For those who need new houses in quan- 
tity in the lower-price brackets a great 
deal of exploration and adventuring will 
have to be done. It is not that the build- 
ing industry has failed to make technical 
progress in the manufacture or assembling 
of such houses. “Solutions,” if the syn- 
theses can be called by such a word, do 
not wait for more inventions. The techni- 
cal elements of cheaper housing are all 
here. But there are difficulties—legal, so- 
cial and industrial. 

Good low-priced houses cannot be the 
agglomerations of old habit and trade 
jurisdiction which the single houses most 
of us live in have been. To be genuinely 
low-cost they probably must go on new 
ground, in large numbers at once, power 
machinery being used on the site from be- 
ginning to end, factory methods in prefab- 
rication, routing, handling and _ installing 
being employed without limitation. 

Will the building industry as we know it 
stand for all this? 

Probably it will. Not everywhere, not 
all at once, but in enough places to show 
what can be done. 

Will the big-business-is-bad-business be- 
lievers stand for it? They will if they are 
candid enough to acknowledge that the 
“restraints” of which they complain in 
the building industry are only part of the 
problem and that by far the major part 
of it is the need for big, large-scale enter- 
prises in this field. 

The field of housing is one in which the 
dangers and the rewards of the pioneer 
are probably still as great as they have 
been in any of our mechanical arts. But 
for half a hundred reasons the answers to 
our questions are likely to elude us for 
another generation. 

The main obstacles to progress here lie 
deep. They lie in old inertias, in fears of 
technologies, in craft and trade jealousies, 
in economic and financial preconceptions 
and in fashion. They cannot be overcome 
quickly. But we are beginning to under- 
stand them, and that’s something. 
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he perfect gift set 
cannot be up-to-date 
uniess if contains a 

e° pen with 
Feathertouch® 
point, and a thin- 

poem Seetiog 


. 


THE ONLY LIFETIME PEN IDENTIFY IT BY THE WHITE DOT 


SHEAFFER EQUIPS THEM 


PENCILS FROM *1—PENS FROM 2.75 
ENSEMBLES FROM *3.95 


Writing is the most important single activity in 
school—writing: in class to get an education— 
and then writing the results throughout life. There- 

fore it is a sorry mistake to equip students with 
any but the finest writing instruments. Sheaffer's Hie ike 
Lifetime? is the finest, is America’s greatest value; Fae a ris 
you can have Sheaffer pens at $2.75 up; pencils, Bedi oes 
51 up. Unfailing performance is insured by nom 
Sheaffer’sFlo-rite feed, andby the 2-way-writing 

eathertouch® point that has platinum in the 

hannel. And besure you get the thin-lead Fineline 

rencil. It makes neater papers, helps get better 

narks! W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. @ FORT MADI- 

ON, IOWA; TORQNTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


‘| Lifetime® Pens are uncondi- 
»nally guaranteed for the life 

* the owner except against 
ss and willful damage — 
‘en serviced, subject only to - 
‘vrance, ge, handling 
orge——35c, ‘ 


one. U. 8. Pat, Off, 
opyright, 1939 
W. A, Sheaffer Pen Co. 





_ YEAR, more and more people 
are discovering that, simply by 


changing three well-known words to 
four, they can add new magnificence 
to their favorite mid-summer drink... 


Instead of just saying “whiskey-and- 
soda,”’ these connoisseurs of coolness 
say “Four Roses-and-soda’”...for they 
maintain Four Roses-and-soda is dif- 
ferent from any whiskey-and-soda you 
ever tasted. 

And it is! It’s just bound to be—because 


Four Roses itself is so different... 


Four Roses, you see, is a superb com- 
bination of several selected straight 
whiskies, each at least 4 years old. 


srought together, these whiskies give 
to Four Roses a matchless flavor, aro- 
ma, and smoothness— qualities that 
have won for it the reputation of being 
the finest whiskey in America. 


Why it’s so fine in a Highball 


Four Roses is ALL whiskey—every 
drop! That’s why it stands up in a 
highball—holds its delicate flavor, right 
down to the bottom of the glass. Yet 
Four Roses is mild, because all of the 
whiskies in it have been reduced to go 
proof, especially for mildness. 


Sometime today, stretch out in your 
favorite shady spot—or stop at the bar 


A blend of straight whiskies, 90 proof The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old 


you like best—and enjoy a Four Roses- 
and-soda. Sip—slowly...and be thank- 
ful the world affords such solace in hot 
weather as...a Four Roses-and-soda! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
and Baltimore. 


TRY A 


CfOUR ROSES 
~and —20da! 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 





